Kleopatra.'" Herod the Great had literary ambitions.''! There was a long 
intellectual tradition among the Ptolemaic kings of Egypt.'’ Juba’s ancestors 
had scholarly inclinations. From as early as the second century BC the Numid 
ian court was known as an intellectual center, and Juba’s grandfather Hiemp 
sal seems to have been a historian.'’ Even the Romans had their own scholarly 
Numa. Thus the Mediterranean world had seen many scholarly kings, but 
Juba was considered the outstanding exemplar of this combination of talents. 

His works were soon and widely accepted.'* The first to quote Juba seems 
to have been the medical author Dioskourides, shortly after the middle of 
the first century Ac.'” By the Flavian period, Pliny was extensively mining 
Juba’s material,'® and, within a few years, so was Plutarch. Of the 


10 FGrHist #678; Plutarch, Crassus 33.2. 

11 FGrHist #236. 

12 Ptolemaios I (FGrHist #138) wrote on Alexander the Great, and Ptolemaios VIII (FGrHist #244) 
composed a wide-ranging historical work that may have discussed Juba’s ancestors (Athenaios 
6.229d, 12.518f-519a; infra, pp. 191-2). 

13 Supra, p. 27. 

14 Ironically, they do not seem to have been known to his colleague Strabo, whose remote retiremett 
may have prevented access. His references to Juba are purely political and do not cite him as a liter 
ary source. Nevertheless, the contact between the two that seems to have begun in Rome by the 20s 
Bc and that is implicit in Strabo’s eulogistic references to the king (supra, p. 69) suggests that they 
corresponded throughout their lives. Whether or not any material Strabo received from Juba appears 
in the Geography cannot be accurately determined, but a possibility is at 17.3.8, on Sertorius and the 
tomb of Antaios. Plutarch’s discussion of the same material (Sertorius 9) cites Juba, but does not 
contain the typically Juban discursus on elephants found in Strabo’s version. Although Strabo’s chief 
source here is the Roman historian Gabinius, Juba himself was mentioned in the previous chapter, 
and the passage has a Juban flavor and may reflect knowledge received informally from the king. On 
this, see W. Aly, Strabon von Amaseia 4: Untersuchungen iiber Text, Aufbau und Quellen der Geographika 
(Bonn: Habelt, 1957), pp. 124-5. Strabo may also have had access to Juba’s theories about the 
source of the Nile (17.3.4, 9). 

15 Juba, fr. 8b. On the date of Dioskourides, see infra, p. 178. Pomponius Mela’s reference to Juba and 
Caesarea (1.30), published in ap 43—4 (3.4952), and thus distinctly earlier than Dioskourides, need 
not to have been from his writings, especially since he was from Baetica (2.96) and might have had 
direct knowledge of Juba’s world. On his date of publication, see Pomponius Mela (ed. A. Silberman 
{Paris 1988}), pp. ix—xiii; F. E. Romer, Pomponius Mela’s Description of the World (Ann Arbor: Univer 
sity of Michigan Press, 1998), pp. 2-3; on his sources, see the Silberman edition, pp. xxx—xliii. 

It is impossible to sustain the idea that Vitruvius in his Book 8 was indebted to Juba’s Libyka (as 
suggested in the edition of Vitruvius by Ingrid D. Rowland, Thomas Noble Howe, and Michael J. 
Dewar {Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999}, p. 6). Although Juba and Vitruvius were 
associates, and probably exchanged information (supra p. 70), there is no evidence whatsoever that 
Vitruvius 8.3.24 (about the palace of Juba I at Zama) is from Libyka: a more probable source would 
be someone who was with Caesar in Africa (perhaps Vitruvius himself, Sallust, or Asinius Pollio). 
Horace, Ode 1.22.15, may also have influenced Vitruvius. Juba may have described his father’s palace 
at Zama in Libyka, but his information too would have been derivative: he could not have remem- 
bered it. Even if Libyka had been published before De architectura, which is unlikely, Vitruvius had 
better sources than Juba. 

16 Juba may have been the only Greek author Pliny used extensively and directly: see Klaus Giinther 
Sallmann, Die Geographie des alteren Plinius und ihrem Verhdltnis zu Varro: Versuch einer Quellenanalyse, 
Untersuchungen zur antiker Literatur und Geschichte 11 (Berlin 1971), p. 88. 
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roximately 100 known fragments of Juba’s works, nearly half come from 
Natural History, and half che remainder from the works of Plutarch and 
other source, the Deipnosophistai of Athenaios. All three of these authors, 
ho account for nearly seventy of the extant fragments, were, like Juba, 
lymachic in outlook. Athenaios and his contemporary Aelian, both active 
und AbD 200, were probably the last to make extensive use of the actual 
itings of Juba (although Philostratos, in his Life of Apollonios of Tyana, 
some of Juba’s material on elephants).'’ The few later citations are 
mostly from Byzantine lexica and probably relied on late-antique sum- 
res, 

It is especially notable that Juba, raised in Rome in the imperial 
usehold, wrote in Greek.'* Only On Arabia, dedicated to Gaius Caesar, 
ever been assumed to have been written in Latin, but there is no 
on other than the nationality of the dedicatee and the preservation of 
almost all of its fragments in Latin to believe that it was composed in that 
wuage.'? Moreover, writing a treatise in Greek for a member of the 
perial family, even when authored by another member of that family, is 
perfectly appropriate. Augustus’ discomfort with Greek and his unwilling- 
fess to write officially in it were exceptions among the Julio-Claudians.” 
lius Caesar seems to have written scholarly works in that language, and 
iberius was fluent.?! The future emperor Claudius was writing his histories 
in Greek during the latter years of Juba’s kingship.”” There were occasional 
Objections to the use of Greek in Rome for official purposes,”? but it 
‘temained the scholarly language of choice for many, even those whose native 
language was Latin, which was perhaps natural given the almost total Greek 
control of education, particularly in the senatorial class in which Juba was 
taised.** Juba was fluent in Latin?’ and had never been in the Greek- 
‘Speaking world before maturity, yet had grown up in a household with 
Greek speakers, was educated by them, and married one. He is strong 


17 Philostratos, Life of Apollonios 2.13, 16 = Juba, fr. 50, 52. 

18 Plutarch, Caesar 55.2; Comparison of Pelopidas and Marcellus 1.5. Plutarch, ignoring his ethnicity, 
classified him as a Greek scholar. 

19 NH 6.141, 12.55—6 (which seems to make it clear that the work was in Greek), 32.10. 

20 Suetonius, Augustus 89. 

21 Jorma Kaimio, The Romans and the Greek Language, Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum 64, 
1979, pp. 130-3. 

22 FGrHist #276. No contact between Claudius and Juba is documented, but since the emperor wrote 
on Carthage (Suetonius, Claudius 42), he might have had interest in the Carthaginian state library 
that was in Juba’s hands, as well as Juba’s ancestors, and since the two were cousins (if only by mar- 
riage) with similar professional interests, at the very least there may have been correspondence. 

23 Suetonius, Tiberius 71. 

24 Kaimio (supra note 21), pp. 266-71. Cicero (Pro Archia 23) drew attention to the far wider accep- 
tance of Greek than Latin. 

25 Despite the skepticism of Jacoby, Commentary, pp. 318-19. 
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testimony of the influence of the Greek language on Roman scholarship in 
early imperial Rome.”° 


It is not possible to create anything more than a speculative chronology of 


Juba’s writings. The only work that has any precise temporal significance is 
the Arabian treatise dedicated to Gaius Caesar, which was completed — or 
well under way — before the latter's death in AD4. The Libyka must date to 
before this time, but after Juba’s accession as king, or during the period 
25-2 BC, since it not only established Juba’s reputation as a geographer and 
explorer, but also led to his appointment with Gaius. The treatise on 
euphorbion was also written after he became king, since he or his physician 
discovered the plant in the Atlas Mountains. No other work of Juba’s can be 
dated with even this vague precision, but some assumptions may be made. It 
seems that his career as a scholar began before he left Rome. Early works are 
probably those on Roman history and linguistics: researching natural 
history, geography, and the remoter regions of the world requires a broader 
and more mature outlook. The Roman Archaeology or Roman History and the 
Resemblances, both on early Roman history and culture, parallel contemporary 
scholarship in Rome and are the type of work an emerging young scholar 
might write. During Juba’s youth, Dionysios of Halikarnassos was writing 
his own Roman Archaeology, and Juba’s work of the same name may have 
been his earliest literary creation. 


Roman Archaeology 


In writing a Roman Archaeology,’ Juba was continuing a concept that had 
originated in the third century BC with Hieronymos of Kardia.** Roman 
antiquarianism of the Augustan period increased the popularity of the topic: 


26 Kaimio (supra note 21), p. 237. Ironically, Juba may have been least fluent in his native Punic, since 
he might not have been old enough to retain it when he came to Rome, although contact with the 
Numidian exile community in Rome (supra, p. 70) may have kept his knowledge alive. It is difficult 
to credit the view of Jehan Desanges (“L’Hellénisme dans le royaume protégé du Maurétanie [25 
avant J.-C.—40 aprés J.-C.],” BAC n.s. 20-1b, 1984—5 [1989], 54) that Juba’s reason for writing in 
Greek was that he had learned it as a child before coming to Rome. Although Numidian royalty cer- 
tainly knew Greek, Juba was separated from his family at an exceedingly young age — Desanges 
admitted that knowledge of Greek would make him “trés précoce” — and grew up in a Latin- 
speaking family. The decision to write in Greek would not have been made until many years after he 
came to Italy, and would have resulted from his education and the contemporary status of scholar- 
ship in Rome. 

27 Jacoby, RE, pp. 2392-4 and his Commentary, pp. 330-1. The title is either Roman Archaeology (fr. 12) 
or Roman History (fr. 10). 

28 Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Archaeology 1.6.1. On the Archaeology of Hieronymos, which does 
not seem to have involved autopsy, see Jane Hornblower, Hieronymus of Cardia (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1981), pp. 140-4. His main sources were those who had been in Italy with Pyrrhos of 
Epeiros, and Italians who came east. On Greek historical attitudes toward Roman origins, see 
Emilio Gabba, Dionysios and the History of Archaic Rome (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1991), pp. 13-15. 
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Varro produced the definitive Latin version.’” Ie was a reasonable field in 
which a young scholar could first show his talents, a viable and politically 
correct topic. The arrival of Dionysios in Rome around 30 BC may have been 
Juba’s immediate stimulus.*’ Juba’s work need not have been extensive or 
comprehensive, although the cited length of only two books is remarkably 
brief, and suggests that it may have been part of a more thorough treatise on 
Roman origins.’' The definitive fragments indicate that the chronological 
scope was from the mythological foundation of Italy to at least the Spanish 
wars of the second century BC.*” Since the founding of Ostia was placed in 
the first book but the Spanish wars in the second, the division between 
books was perhaps in the third century Bc. If Plutarch’s citation of Juba 
regarding Chaironeia in 86BC* is from the Archaeology, this is the latest 
event known to have been included. Other material from the Archaeology 
appears in Plutarch’s Roman Questions, including information about the 
Temple of Diana on the Aventine (which Juba may have derived from 
Varro’s Antiquitates rerum humanarum),* on the cult of Hercules Musarum,” 
and on the Quirinalia.*° All of these were of particular relevance to the 
Augustan regime. The Temple of Diana was rebuilt by L. Cornificius, prob- 
ably the consul of 35 Bc.*” The temple of Hercules Musarum was restored in 
29Bc by L. Marcius Philippus, either the stepfather or the half-brother of 
Octavian.*® The Quirinalia also gained new importance during the early 
Empire, since the Temple of Quirinus had burned in 49Bc and was rebuilt 
by Augustus.” It seems no accident that these fragments of Juba’s 


29 On the development of Roman antiquarianism in the late Republic, and into the Augustan period, 
see Elizabeth Rawson, Intellectual Life in the Late Roman Republic (London: Duckworth, 1985), 
pp. 233-49. 

30 Juba and Dionysios have remarkably similar wording in several places, but it is impossible to tell 
who came first (Juba, fr. 9 = Dionysios 1.9.3; fr. 10 = Dionysios 1.9.2; fr. 11 = Dionysios 1.59.3). 

31 Assumption of a length of only two books requires a literal reading of Stephanos of Byzantion (Juba, 
fr. 10): Jacoby, RE, p. 2392; Gsell, vol. 8, p. 264. Dionysios may have referred to Juba’s work when 
he wrote in his preface (Roman Archaeology 1.5.4) that only brief and summary works had previously 
appeared in Greek on Roman history. The remarkable brevity of a two-book composition — remind- 
ful of the history of Velleius — makes it possible that the Archaeology was merely part of the lengthy 
(at least fifteen books) Resemblances, which also dealt with early Roman culture. 

32 Juba, frs. 9, 11, 12. 

33 Plutarch, Swl/a 16.8 = Juba, fr. 27. 

34 Plutarch, Roman Question 4 = Juba, fr. 91. 

35 Plutarch, Roman Question 59 = Juba, fr. 92. Roman Questions 18, 60, and 90, all dealing with the cult 
of Hercules, may also have come from the Archaeology, as may Roman Question 54, which, although 
not on the cult of Hercules, connects with 59. See H. J. Rose, The Roman Questions of Plutarch 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924), pp. 22-7. ; 

36 Roman Question 89 = Juba, fr. 94. Plutarch, Romulus 14.6 (=Juba, fr. 23), on the Rape of the Sabines, 
may be another fragment, but its linguistic context may place it in the Resemblances. 

37 Suetonius, Axgustus 29.5; Broughton, vol. 2, p. 406. 

38 Suetonius, Augustus 29; NTDAR, p. 187. 

39 Augustus, Res gestae 19; Dio 41.14.3, 54.19.4. 
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Archaeology focus on elements of early Roman cult and history that enhanced 
the Augustan image." 

It may thus be possible to create a picture of the Archaeology. A briet 
work, it examined matters topical in Rome during the early Augustan 
period, especially the history of the cults that were in the process of being 
rejuvenated. In writing on Roman origins, Juba may have fele much as 
Dionysios: that Roman supremacy far exceeded those of others, something 
due not to chance but to the moral superiority of the Roman character, and, 
especially, Rome’s Greek origins. Rome, according to Dionysios, had pro- 
duced countless examples of virtue, piety, and justice, even surpassing the 
Greeks.*! Much of the detail of Juba’s Archaeology was probably on the regal 
period, although there was a summary of events at least through the time of 
Sulla. Emphasis was on issues in Roman history that impacted on Juba’s 
ancestors and his ancestral lands, such as the cult of Herakles.*” Juba’s dis- 
cussion of the Spanish wars of the second century BC examined the destruc- 
tion of Numantia by Scipio Aemilianus in 133 BC, a campaign involving a 
family patron and another famous ancestor, Jugurtha.** Consideration of the 
Temple of Diana on the Aventine would have led to comments on its 
rebuilder Cornificius, and the circumstances under which the rebuilding 
took place: his triumph ex Africa of 32 BC, which 16-year-old Juba probably 
witnessed.“ Cornificius had spent two years as proconsul in Africa and 
would have been a valuable local contact for Juba regarding his ancestral 
world. Juba may also have emphasized the distinguished ancestors of his 


close friends, as his enthusiastic praise of M. Claudius Marcellus, the hero of 


the Second Punic War,*’ may have been inspired by his companionship with 
Augustus’ nephew. Praise of the Claudii Marcelli would certainly have been 
appreciated in early Augustan Rome, especially by Juba’s surrogate mother 
Octavia, and since the passage is highly eulogistic, it perhaps originated 
within the family itself, possibly even from Augustus’ funeral oration for his 
nephew.*° 

The Archaeology also shows the brashness of youth. Juba dared publicly to 
disagree with Sulla’s own account of the Mithradatic War,” writing that 


40 Plutarch’s other citations of Juba’s early Roman material are linguistically based, and thus come 
from the Resemblances, even though illustrative of early cult and history: see frs. 88-90, 93, 95. 

41 Dionysios, Roman Archaeology 1.2—5. Dionysios also wrote to correct the errors of others, who pre- 
sumably did not understand or respect Roman supremacy: this may also have been one of Juba's 
goals. 

42 On his alleged descent, see supra, pp. 154-5. 

43 Juba, fr. 12; Sallust, Jugurtha 7-8. 

44 Frederick W. Shipley, “Chronology of the Building Operations in Rome from the Death of Caesar to 
the Death of Augustus,” MAAR 9, 1931, 30-2. 

45 Plutarch, Comparison of Pelopidas and Marcellus 1.5—7 = Juba, fr. 25. 

46 Augustus, Operum fragmenti (ed. Malcovati) 76. 

47 Plutarch, Sulla 16.8 =Juba, fr. 27. On Sulla’s memoirs, see E. Badian, “The Early Historians,” in 
Latin Historians, ed. T. A. Dorey (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1966), p. 25. 
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one Ericius, not Aulus Gabinius, had saved Chaironeia in 868C. His source 
may have been a descendant of Ericius. It seems unlikely chat Juba would 
have made this point unless he believed that he had solid information, for he 
was elevating the deeds of an obscure family" at the expense of a famous 
one, as a second Aulus Gabinius, perhaps the nephew or son of the newly 
diseredited defender of Chaironeia, had had one of the most distinguished 
careers of the latest Republic.” In replacing the deeds of an immediate 
ancestor of one of the most famous names of the previous generation with an 
obscurity, Juba showed daring (or foolishness), but his information was 
taken seriously by the diligent Plutarch. 

Material similar to that in the Archaeology appears in the works of Livy, 
Varro, Dionysios of Halikarnassos, C. Sulpicius Galba, and Verrius Flaccus. 
Varro died when Juba was about 20, and the others were roughly Juba’s 
contemporaries. Dionysios’ Archaeology began to be published around 7 Bc,” 
and Livy’s Annals probably began to appear in the 20s Bc,°! but there is no 
Specific information regarding publication dates for Galba and Flaccus. 
Although in one case Juba quoted Galba,” it seems unlikely that he would 
have made heavy use of authors who were his contemporaries working on the 
same material. It is more probable that a group of young scholars would 
have had informal contact and exchange — perhaps this is the “school of 
Juba” mentioned by Plutarch — expressing similar ideas in their works.» 
Even the identical wording of Juba and Dionysios proves nothing, as it 
cannot be shown who quoted whom, or whether both took the phrase from a 
common source, perhaps Varro. The fragments of the Archaeology credit no 
source other than Galba. Varro is perhaps apparent in the discussion of the 
ritual of Hercules, but not on the cult of Diana, since Plutarch indicated 


48 The family of Ericius is virtually unknown from the early first century BC until it reemerged in the 
second century Ac: PIR* E94—7. 

49 Broughton, vol. 2, p. 570. 

50 Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Archaeology 1.3.4. 

51 Livy 1.19 has the name Augustus (not possible before 27 BC) and refers to closings of the Temple of 
Janus, but only up to 29Bc. He did not mention the subsequent closing in 25 BC (recorded by Dio 
53.26.5). Hence it is probable that the earlier part of the work appeared around 27—25 BC. 

52 Plutarch, Romulus 17.5 = Juba, fr. 24. C. Sulpicius Galba (PIR? $720), grandfather of the emperor, is 
little known. He wrote a history which was “multiplex” and “incuriosa” (Suetonius, Ga/ba 3.3), and, 
in a statement reminiscent of Pliny’s on Juba (NH 5.16), was said to be “more distinguished in his 
scholarship than his esteem” (“clarior studiis quam dignitate”). His dates can only be assumed by 
the careers of his grandson, and his son of the same name, who was consul in AD 22 (PIR? 8721). The 
extent and exact subject of his history are unknown, although he was used by Pliny (NH 1.36) in his 
section on stones, sculpture, and building materials. The only extant citation is the discussion of the 
prosecution of Tarpeius by the Romans, and it is noteworthy that Plutarch, writing somewhat over a 
century later, did not have a text of Galba at hand, perhaps indicating that the material Juba quoted 
was never published. 

53 Plutarch, Roman Question 24. 

54 Rose (supra note 35), pp. 21-2. 
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that Juba’s material was more detailed than Varro's.”? Plutarch’s extensive 
use of Juba’s treatise throughout the Roman Questions shows that he felt Juba 
to be a major source, not merely an imitator. In fact, of all the Augustan 
sources that Plutarch used for early Roman history, Juba is ranked as the 
most reliable. Varro is criticized more than once. Livy is quoted only once in 
the Roman Questions and is conspicuously absent from the lives of Romulus 
and Numa.” Verrius Flaccus is nowhere mentioned, and Galba only as a 
source for Juba. Dionysios is cited twice: once where his view is held to be 
inferior to that of Juba, the other where he is said to be wrong.’’ Only Juba 
escaped Plutarch’s criticism, an indication of the scholarly esteem in which 
he was held over half a century after his death.”® 

Most of the extant fragments of the Archaeology are from the earliest 
period of Roman history. It seems that Juba quickly gained a reputation as 
the definitive scholar on at least certain aspects of early Roman history, 
eclipsing, for a time, his two contemporaries who survive today, Livy and 
Dionysios. As a member of the imperial family — a status afforded no other 
historian of the era — Juba may have had access to archival material not used 
by other scholars. The example of the emperor Claudius indicates that his- 
toriography was encouraged — or at least tolerated — within the imperial 
family,’ but like Claudius, Juba may have realized that the remote past was 
the safest topic. 


Resemblances 


The second work that may be part of Juba’s juvenilia is the Resemblances 
(Opovotytec).” Plutarch provided an insight into the composition of this 
work when he wrote that Juba strove (yAtyOpevoc) to derive Latin words 
from Greek.*! The Greek origin of all things Roman was a topical sentiment 
in the early Augustan period, which led naturally to an interest in the origin 
of various terms in the Latin language and their relationship to Greek. The 
longer of the two titled fragments of the Resemblances makes this function 
clear, comparing Greek tpaneCoKdpoc to Latin structor.’ Unlike the 


55 Plutarch, Roman Question 4; see also Roman Question 5, where Plutarch displayed contempt for Varro's 
interpretation of a strange practice. 

56 Plutarch, Roman Question 25. 

57 Plutarch, Roman Question 78; Romulus 16.8. 

58 Remarkably, this scholarly esteem has not continued to the present, and Juba has tended to be 
ignored as a source for early Roman history. 

59 Suetonius, Claudius 41. 

60 Jacoby, RE, p. 2394; Jacoby, Commentary, pp. 331-2; Rose (supra note 35), pp. 20-7. 

61 Plutarch, Numa 13.6. 

62 Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Archaeology 1.5.1; Varro, De lingua latina 5.21, 77-9 (and else- 
where). 

63 Juba, fr. 14 =Athenaios 4.170e. 
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Archaeology, this was not a brief and superficial work, since it ran to at least 
fifteen books.”' As a genre, a study of linguistic resemblances is a product of 
the Hellenistic period: the earliese known example is that of Sosibios of 
Sparta, probably of the early second century Bc. But the comparative 
Concept was intensely popular in the Augustan period, especially among 
Greek auchors who sought to fit their own Greek heritage into the emergent 
greatness of Rome and who saw Roman culture as an imitation of that of 
Greece. This attitude is perhaps most apparent in the Archaeology of Dionys- 
ios, but also affected Strabo.® Juba was no different from his contempor- 
‘vies. Varro, the preeminent author of the previous generation on the Latin 
language, was one of Juba’s major sources.®’ As with the Archaeology, Juba 
was taking advantage of a topic whose legitimacy had already been estab- 
lished. 

Only two fragments mention the Resemblances by name.® Both are lin- 
iuistically based. From this it is possible to assume that a number of lin- 
uistic comments by Plutarch that are attributed to Juba, both in the Roman 
Questions and the biographies of early Romans, also come from the Resem- 
blances. But both it and the Archaeology examined early Rome, and it is diffi- 
cult to separate the two. As an example, one may compare two passages in 
Plutarch’s Romulus attributed to Juba. The former concerns the number of 
Sabine women abducted: Juba’s count of 683 is contrasted with the 527 of 
his predecessor Valerius Antias.”” There seems nothing linguistic here, but 
immediately previously Plutarch had noted that some unnamed author 
recorded that only thirty women were taken, and this was why there were 
thirty curiae in Rome. The discussion of the Sabine women continues, citing 
but rejecting Zenodotos of Troizen,’' and then turns to a long examination 
of the word talasia and its meaning in Roman cult and customs.” At this 
point Juba is cited again, which would suggest strongly that he had been 
the main source all along, others being included merely for Plutarch to dis- 
agree with or to reject. 


64 Juba, fr. 13. 

65 FGrHist #595. Sosibios is the best-known example of the rebirth of cultural awareness in Hellenistic 
Sparta. See Paul Cartledge and Antony Spawforth, Hellenistic and Roman Sparta: A Tale of Two Cities 
(London: Routledge, 1989), pp. 176-7. 


66 Strabo 3.4.19. 


67 For example, compare Juba, fr. 88 with Varro, De lingua latina 5.84, and fr. 95 with Varro 6.27. 

68 Juba, fr. 13, 14. 

69 Plutarch, Romulus 14.6 = Juba, fr. 23; 15.3 = fr. 90. 

70 HRR, CCCV-—CCCXXXIII. He seems to have been active around the middle of the first century BC 
and was a source for Livy. 

71 FGrHist #821: little known, he probably lived in the second century Bc. He was used by Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos (Roman Archaeology 2.49). 

72 This topic Plutarch also discussed in Roman Question 31, which may also be from Juba. Livy was 
clearly not a source (see Livy 1.9.12—16), but Varro may have been (Festus 351: see Jacoby, Commen- 
tary, p. 351). 
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Another topic of the Resemblances was the linguistic origins of the 
Roman calendar, Again, one might argue that such material could just as 
easily belong in the Archaeology, but the linguistic basis of the arguments 
makes the former work the more probable source. Plutarch’s detailed exam- 
ination of the structure of the month provides Greek etymologies for the 
kalends, ides, and nones, and thus is typically Juban.’* By contrast, Roman 
Question 34, also involving the calendar, is not from Juba, which would be 
apparent even if Plutarch had not provided the source, Cicero,” since there 
is no linguistic context. These two examples show that Juba’s material 
regarding the calendar was not a general discussion, but about various ety- 
mologies. This is reinforced by Athenaios’ use of Juba for the origin of the 
name of the month of February, which parallels the similar but unattributed 
discussion by Plutarch in the Romulus.” Thus it seems that Juba used avail- 
able information about the calendar, probably in part from Varro, to create a 
linguistic analysis of the origins of calendrical terms.’° Other topics in the 
Resemblances may include certain cultic terms from the period of Numa,” 


omens,” and even household and cooking terminology.”? A number of 


obscure etymologies in the Hesychios lexicon may also be from the same 
work.*° 

The Resemblances, then, discussed the origin of Latin historical and cultic 
terms, and perhaps details of material culture, with a particular emphasis on 
the similarities between Latin and Greek. Varro may have been a primary 
source, but it is difficult to imagine how Juba could have filled fifteen books on 
such a topic.*' Fifteen (or more) books, essentially the length of Strabo’s Geo- 
graphy, coupled with the scantiness of the Archaeology — only two books — again 
leads to the conclusion that the Resemblances, Archaeology, and perhaps even the 
Roman History, if a separate title, were all a single juvenile work on early Roman 
culture, much like the contemporary efforts of Dionysios and others. 


73 Plutarch, Roman Question 24 = Juba, fr. 95. 

74 Cicero, Laws 2.21.54. 

75 Athenaios 3.98 = Juba, fr. 96; Plutarch, Romulus 21.3; see also Livy 1.5.1-2 and Varro, De lingua 
latina 6.13, 33-4. 

76 It is perhaps a mistake to assume that every unattributed discussion made by Plutarch on the 
chronology of the calendar came from the Resemblances. Roman Question 19, for example, has no lin- 
guistic information. More possible is Numa 18-19, the names of the months, but even this does not 
have the comparative tone of the Resemblances. 

77 Plutarch, Numa 7.5 = Juba, fr. 88; 13.5—6 = fr. 89. But Varro (De lingua latina 5.84) is also appar- 
ent, and it was a topic discussed by Dionysios (Roman Archaeology 2.64). 

78 Plutarch, Roman Question 78 = Juba, fr. 93. 

79 Athenaios 6.229c = Juba, fr. 87, perhaps from a Ptolemaic source. Athenaios 14.660e (=Juba, 
fr. 86), also discussing cooking, is more probably from the Theatrical History. 

80 The most likely is kvAtKEeva (fr. 99), since it is within the category of household terminology. Less 
probable are Bpiyec (fr. 98), an Asian people (perhaps from one of the geographical works), and 
MBveoitny (fr. 100), a word elsewhere unknown but most likely from Libyka. 

81 The number of books rests on a single citation in the Hesychios lexicon (Juba, fr. 13). 
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Yet on certain topics the Resemblances long remained the preferred source. 
Vor example, Plucarch's discussion of omens"? demonstrates how he con- 
sidered Juba superior co Dionysios, Varro, and Livy, all of whom were avail- 
ible to Plutarch and examined the same topic.*’ Although the descriptions 
Overlap and often have similar wording — this is particularly true of Dionys- 
ios and Juba — Varro and Livy were not mentioned and Dionysios, despite 
his remarkable similarity to Juba, was judged to be inferior. 


On Painting 


Juba’s most obscure work, On Painting, may also be a youthful composition. 
It did not receive the scholarly endorsement that was given the writings on 
Roman history. It and the Theatrical History are Juba’s only treatises not 
used by Pliny or Plutarch, and modern knowledge of On Painting rests on 
skimpy data, none of them earlier than the second century Ac. Although at 
least eight books long,™ it cannot have been more than derivative, which is 


‘nother reason to consider it an early work. The only author to cite it was 


the lexicographer Harpokration of Alexandria, in the second century AC, 
who provided short biographies of the painters Parrhasios of Ephesos and 
Polygnotos of Thasos.*? Neither summary contains any material not cited 
elsewhere, especially by Pliny,*° and it is somewhat of a mystery what the 
value of Juba’s work was to Harpokration. Pliny’s chapters on painting made 
no use of Juba as a historical source:*’ he had access to Parrhasios’ own writ- 
ings and many others for the history of the genre.** 

Certain similarities in the careers of Parrhasios and Polygnotos may indi- 
cate the emphasis of Juba’s work. Both were foreigners who came to Athens 
and were greatly honored for their art. Juba might have had particular sym- 
pathy for attempts by foreigners to become accepted in the cultural milieu 
of a new city. More important, both had paintings on display in the Rome of 
Juba’s day. Polygnotos’ work was in the Portico of Pompeius, moved there 


$2 Plutarch, Roman Question 78. 

83 Dionysios, Roman Archaeology 2.5; Varro, De lingua latina 7.97; Livy 1.18.7-10. 

84 Juba, fr. 20. 

85 Juba, fr. 20-1. It is also mentioned, without comment, in Photios’ Bibliotheka (FGrHist #275, T15). 
The title is epi Gwypa&pov at fr. 20, and Mepi ypapuriig at fr. 21 and in the Photios lexicon. 
Douris of Samos, the tyrannos of that island and polymath in the early Hellenistic period, wrote a 
Tlepi Cwypaptac (Diogenes Laertios 1.38; on Douris, see Robert B. Kebric, In the Shadow of 
Macedon: Duris of Samos {Historia Supplement 29, 1977}, who, however, passed over his work on 
painting {[pp. 10, 24], and Andrew Dalby, “The Curriculum Vitae of Duris of Samos,” CQ n.s. 41, 
1991, 539-41). Anaximenes of Lampsakos, perhaps slightly later, may have written on the same 
topic: the title is preserved only in Latin (De picturis antiquis, FGrHist #72, fr. 40). On Harpokra- 
tion, see Nigel Guy Wilson, “Harpocration, Valerius,” OCD’, 1996, 667. 

86 NH 35.60, 67—72 (Parrhasios); 35.58—9 (Polygnotos): see Jacoby, Commentary, p. 333. 

87 Juba was only cited once, probably from the Libyka, on pigments and dyes (NH 35.39 = Juba, fr. 74). 

88 NH 1.35. 
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from Pompeius’ Curia when that structure was closed off after being, che site 
of Julius Caesar's assassination.”” Parrhasios’ painting of Theseus stood in che 
Temple of Juppiter on the Capitol, and his rendition of the high priest of 
Kybele was in the possession of the imperial family at least by the time of 
Tiberius.” It seems more than coincidence that the only artists known from 
the extant fragments of Juba’s On Painting had works conspicuously visible 
in Juba’s Rome. Hence the treatise may have centered on a discussion of 
Greek painters whose art was accessible to contemporary Romans, and thus 
would have been of little importance to future scholars who had far better 
sources on the history of painting. Although it survived until at least the 
second century AC, even by the time of Pliny it was of no interest to the 
scholarly community. 


Theatrical History 


The Theatrical History’ may also have been a juvenile work, but Juba 
retained an interest in the theater throughout his life. It was at least seven- 
teen books long.”” Most of the extant fragments are from the Deipnosophistai 
of Athenaios. Like On Painting, it was not used by Pliny or, probably, 
Plutarch,”’ or any author earlier than Athenaios with the possible exception 
of the obscure Amarantos of Alexandria, in his Mepi oxnvic.” The silence 
of Plutarch and Pliny is less of a criticism than for On Painting, as Pliny’s 
discussion of the theater is limited to the city of Rome and is largely based 
on architectural details: his sources were Vitruvius and various Roman 
historians.”” Plutarch mentioned theaters only in a similar context.” Neither 
showed an interest in the actual production of drama and comedy, the focus 
of Juba’s treatise. Virtually all the known citations of Juba’s work concern 
musical instruments and dance, most coming from a single section of the 
Deipnosophistai that quotes several major authorities on ancient music.”’ 


89 NH 35.59; NTDAR 104. The topic is not known. 

90 NH 35.69-70. 

91 Jacoby, RE, p. 2395. 

92 This is recorded in the Photios lexicon: FGrHist #275, T15. 

93 The only possibility that Plutarch might have used the Theatrical History is in Whether Land or Sea 
Animals Are Wiser (3, 961e), a discussion of the effect of music on animals. Here the rare word 
privé is cited, one of the musical instruments discussed by Juba (Athenaios 4.175e = Juba, fr. 16; 
also Athenaios 4.182e). Juba was Plutarch’s source elsewhere in this essay (17, 25) for elephants, and 
the conflation of topics seems Juban. See also Aelian, On the Characteristics of Animals 6.31, probably 
from the same source. 

94 Juba, fr. 104; for Amarantos, see G. Wentzel, “Amarantos” (#3), RE 1, 1894, 1728-9. His dates 
cannot be fixed any more precisely than between Juba and Galen of Pergamon. 

95 NH 1.36; 36.5, 50, 102, 113-20, 189. 

96 Plutarch, Pompeius 42.4; Marcellus 30.6. 

97 Athenaios 4.175-83 = Juba, frs. 15, 16, 81-4. See the commentary on this passage in Andrew 
Barker (ed.), Greek Musical Writings (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984-9), vol. 1, 
pp. 258-303. 
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Some of these are mainstream scholars such as Plato, Xenophon, and 
Hiphoros, bue many are obscure to the modern reader. In particular there is 
Atistoxenos of Taras, one of the preeminent writers on music, cited repeat- 
edly by Athenaios and perhaps Juba’s main source. A member of the Taran- 
tine school that became interested in Roman origins and their possible 
Pythagorean connections,” he studied in Athens with the Pythagorean 
Xenophilos and then with Aristotle. Polymathic, as would befit his teacher’s 
student, he was best remembered for his writings on harmony and rhythm, 
although he also wrote about musical instruments.” 

Other sources include Archytas, also from Taras, a Pythagorean of the 
early third century BC who wrote [epi adA@v,'” a virtually unknown Aris- 
tokles, author of Tlepi xop@v,'*' probably from the late second century BC, a 
certain Euphranor, also a Pythagorean, who also wrote a Ilepi abdAdv, 
Douris of Samos, who also wrote on painting,'°* and the Stoic polymath 
Poseidonios, who wrote in the late second and early first century Bc.’ Not 
tinexpectedly, many of the sources are Pythagorean (a reminder of Juba’s 
Own interest in that discipline), some of the same Tarantine Pythagoreans 
who may have affected Juba’s writing of Roman history: Aristoxenos seems 
to have been the first to put forth the idea that the Roman king Numa had 
heen a disciple of Pythagoras.'*! Thus it seems that Juba’s Theatrical History 
was based on a number of Pythagorean authors on music. There was also 
another Pythagoras, on the staff of Ptolemaios II: Athenaios’ use of this 
Pythagoras was probably through Juba.'” In fact the entire Athenaian 
passage on music, citing as it does a variety of Greek and Roman authors 
and quoting from a number of plays, but mentioning Juba more frequently 
than any other source, may be almost totally from the Theatrical History.'°° 
Athenaios’ banqueters have been discussing their usual topic, cooking, when 
at 4.174 the conversation took an abrupt turn.'°’ The pleasant sounds of an 


98 This idea was succinctly expressed by Ovid (Metamorphoses 15.479-81). On this issue, see Emilio 
Gabba, “Considerazioni sulla tradizione letteraria sulle origini della Repubblica,” in Les Origines de la 
République romaine, EntrHardt 13 (1967), 153-63. 

99 On Aristoxenos, see Barker (supra note 97), vol. 2, pp. 119-25. 

100 Barker (supra note 97), vol. 2, p. 29. 

101 On the identity of this Aristokles, which is not certain, see G. Wentzel, “Aristokles” (#18), RE 2, 
1895, 935-7. 

102 FGrHist #76; Kebric (supra note 85), pp. 10, 24. 

103 FGrHist #87. 

104 Gabba (supra note 28), pp. 13-14. On Numa’s writings, see Andreas Willi, “Numa’s Dangerous 
Books,” MusHelv 55, 1998, 139-72. 

105 Juba, fr. 76. 

106 Heinz-Giinther Nesselrath, Die attische Mittlere Komidie, Untersuchungen zur antiken Literatur und 
Geschichte 36 (Berlin 1990), p. 85. 

107 On the difficulty of assessing Athenaios’ writings on music, see Andrew Barker, “Athenaeus on 
Music,” in Athenaeus and His World: Reading Greek Culture in the Roman Empire, ed. David Braund and 
John Wilkins (Exeter, U.K.: University of Exeter Press, 2000), pp. 434-44. 
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Peaks were heard, a water organ of a type invented by Keesibios of 


Alexandria, the noted engineer of the third century BC.'"* The musician at 
the banquet, Alkeides, then launched into a detailed description of the 
instrument, continuing to a discussion of pipes, citing source after source, 
including Juba, introduced by name at 4.175d with his account of the 
TPLY@VOV. Comments on other instruments follow, with frequent reference 
to Juba. The catalogic nature of the material indicates that a significant 
portion of the Theatrical History was a list of instruments and their uses. 
Over fifty sources are cited, but Juba is mentioned again and again as che 
primary’ one upon which Alkeides is dependent. The entire passage On 
instruments is a long speech by the musician, either a direct quotation of 4 
paraphrase from the Theatrical History. Significantly, none of the authors 
cited by Alkeides is later than Juba — Tryphon of Alexandria, perhaps Juba'y 
contemporary, is the only one close to the king’s date — and Athenaios' 
sources here seem to parallel those used by Juba in other writings. There iy w 
distinct Pythagorean tone to the entire passage. Some of the citations seem 
more relevant to Juba’s type of scholarship than to the issues examined by 
Athenaios. And then there is an ending as abrupt as the beginning. Alkeides 
made no conclusion but merely stopped speaking. A sentence of narrative by 
Athenaios brings the book to a close, and the opening of Book 5 is 
unrelated topic. Juba was not to be mentioned again until Book 6. 
The dozen musical instruments recorded from Juba’s Theatrical History ave 
mostly well known in Greek literature from the classical period onward.'” 
Only two are unusual, the AvpogoiviE, the Phoenician lyre,'° and the 
EMYOVELOV, a stringed instrument named after Epigonos of Sikyon.!!! 
Neither of these unique citations sheds any light on the composition of the 


on an 


Theatrical History. The same can be said for the dances Juba described. He is 


the only one to use the common word kA@neia, normally meaning “theft,” 
for a dance,''” and the meaning of povivda — whether a dance or game — is 


108 On Ktesibios, see A. G, Drachmann, Kresibios, Philon and Heron: A Study in Ancient Pneumatics, Acta 
Historica Scientiarum Naturalium et Medicinalium 4 (Copenhagen 1948), especially pp. 1-16; 
P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972)) voll Spp2427=32) Theearlioat 
and most detailed source on the engineer is Vitruvius 9.8.2-7, 10.7—8 (who called the water organ a 
hydraulus or hydraulica machina), using Ktesibios’ own writings. It is not clear whether Juba was one 
of Athenaios’ sources for the water organ: the material from Juba may begin only with the discussion 
of pipes. Athenaios did not use Ktesibios’ own treatise but rather the works of the shadowy Aristok- 
les (used frequently by Juba in the Theatrical History) and the Augustan grammarian Tryphon of 
Alexandria (Athenaios 4.174), yet Juba may have been an intermediate source. 

109 Although most of the citations come from the Deipnosophistai, some are extant in the Hesychios 
lexicon (Juba, fr. 15b, 85). One of these, BAitupt, the sound made by a harp string, indicates that 
Juba’s focus was as much on music itself as on instruments. 

110 Juba, fr. 15a, 84. 


111 Juba, fr. 84. On Epigonos, see Barker, Greek Musical Writings (supra note 97), vol. 1, p. 270. 
112 Juba, fr. 17. 
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lear,''’ alehough he knew the name of the eponymous iqventor, one 
inestios, and chat the word was used by the fourth century BC rn poet 
tiphanes, He also discussed the Persian dance known as the 6« rani 
ich involved dipping or squatting down and was known to risto 
nes.''' Other probable citations from the Theatrical History are less bribe 
( it may have included a discussion of the number of actors in plays. : 
tations from comic poets in the Deipnosophistai that are juxtaposed wit 
Hotations from Juba’s treatise show that it was heavily slanted ae 
medy.''° Seventeen books is a lengthy work to be centered on the ‘car - 
y of comedy — although such an emphasis on words is quite Jut an ¥ va 
re is no evidence as to whether the treatise included a discussion of the 
ysical theater itself or the history of the art. Even if it did, Juba’s contribu- 
ons were not profound enough to be used by later scholars. 


The Wanderings of Hanno 


cording to Athenaios,''’ this was a work separate from its ane 
neext, within Libyka. It presumably was a commentary and translation o 
the report of the great Carthaginian explorer Hanno. The original would have 
heen available to Juba in Sallust’s library, perhaps already cransletea aa 
Greek. Although most commentators have ignored this work, it wou ‘ 
have been a way for Juba first to approach issues regarding exploration 2 
knowledge of northwest Africa, topics that would be important to am or 
most of his life, as well as to begin to learn about parts of his ancestra ty 
itage.''? Except for Athenaios’ bald statement and possibly eee wor : 
MBv@oitng;, “frequenter of Libya,” in the Hesychios lexicon,” no trace o 
the work survives unless it is the extant Greek translation of Hanno. 


114 Juba, fr. 80. Stephen G. Miller (“Architecture as Evidence for the Identity of the Early Po/is,” in 
vce for the Ancient Greek City State, ed. Mogens Herman Hansen {Copenhagen: Munkegaatd, 
1995], p. 228) would identify this as a game, and connect it with Juba’s probable restoration of the 
eenation of Ptolemaios in Athens. This is possible, but it seems unlikely to have been part of : 
separate treatise, and since Juba discussed many dances, it fits better as a part of the Theatrica 
History. | be 

114 hanes fr. 344b; see also Thesmophoriazousai 1175 and the scholiast on that passage (=Juba, 
fr. 18). 

115 Juba, fr. 19. i ay | 

116 a frs. 17, 80, 86. In particular, there is the lengthy citation (forty-six lines) from the Samo 
thrakians of Athenion. See Nesselrath (supra note 106), pp. 71-2. 

117 Athenaios 3.83c = Juba, fr. 6. 

118 For example, Gsell, vol. 8, p. 262; Jacoby, Commentary, pp. 328-9. Exceptions include sei Te 
Matthews, “The /ibri punici of King Hiempsal,” AJP 93, 1972, 333-4; Jehan Desanges, Reckera es SUP 
activité des Méditerranéens aux confins de l'Afrique, CEFR 38, 1978, 39-85; and Coltelloni-Trannoy, 
a. hapter 8 22 

119 For more about Hanno and Juba see infra, Chapter 8, note 22. ; 5 a 

120 Juba, fr. 100. This is remindful of, and may even be an error for, AlBv@otvika, “Liby-Phoenicians, 
used by Hanno in the introduction to his report. 
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On Euphorbion 


One of Juba’s minor compositions contains one of his greatest impacts on 
the modern world. Its title is not known exactly but is approximately [ep\ 
evpopBiov.'”! It was merely a pamphlet that was still in existence in Pliny's 
day.'* Pliny’s discussion provides the background for this unusual work: 
during an expedition to the Atlas Mountains (Figure 23, p. 186), Juba or his 
physician Euphorbos discovered a plant that looked like a thyrsus but with 
acanthus-like leaves and whose juice was a topical cure for snake bite.'’’ | 
also seemed to improve vision. Highly toxic, the fluid could be gathered 
only by cutting into the plant with a long pole and catching the juice, for 
which containers made of goats’ stomachs were used. Juba gave this plant 
the name edvpdpBiov, devised the means of collection, and wrote a treative 
on its discovery and use.!*4 

Euphorbion and its uses soon entered standard medical literature. Some: 
time after the middle of the first century AC. Dioskourides of Anazarboy 
wrote a treatise called On the Materials of Medicine. His date is uncertain, but 
one of the few contemporaries he mentioned is a certain Laecanius, who may 
be C. Laecanius Bassus, the suffect consul of AD40 and the consul of 
AD 64,'” Moreover, Dioskourides was not mentioned by Pliny, perhaps indi- 
cating that they were contemporaries. Thus Dioskourides may have been 
writing in the 50s and 60s ac'”® and his discussion of Juba and euphorbion 
would be the earliest to cite a publication of the king’s.'*” Dioskourides’ 
work was a list of the properties of approximately one thousand drugs, 
mostly plant derived. It became widely disseminated in both the European 
and the Islamic worlds, was never lost in late antiquity, and remained in use 
into modern times.'** Although Dioskourides did not mention Juba’s work 
by title, his text is closely paralleled by that of Pliny, and since Pliny was 


121 Jacoby in RE did not recognize this as an independent work; by the time he wrote FGrHHivt 
(Commentary, p. 329), he admitted the possibility, but still was dubious, believing it to be part of the 
Libyka, despite Galen’s assertion. There seems no justification for Miiller’s assumption (FHG, Juba, 
fr. 27) that the title of the work was Tlepi 6700: this is based on a loose reading of Galen’s text and 
contradicts the earlier evidence of Dioskourides and Pliny. 

122 BiBAidiov opikpov: Galen, On the Combining of Drugs According to Place 1 (13.278 Kiihn) = Juba, 
fr. 8a. See also NH 25.77-8 = Juba, fr. 7; NH 5.16 = Juba, fr. 42. 

123 At NH 5.16 Euphorbos discovered the plant; at NH 25.77-8 it was Juba himself. As a physician, 
Euphorbos would have had botanical training. 

124 It has been suggested that the plant in question is Euphorbia canariensis, the cardén, endemic to the 
Canary Islands (John Mercer, The Canary Islanders: Their Prebistory, Conquest and Survival (London: 
Collings, 1980] p. 21). This is possible, but Juba discovered the plant in the Atlas, not the Canaries. 

125 PIR? 130, 131. 

126 John M. Riddle, Dioscorides on Pharmacy and Medicine, History 
pp. 13-14. 

127 Dioskourides 3.82 (=Juba, fr. 8b), who wrote that Juba discovered the plant. 

128 Riddle (supra note 126), pp. xvii—xix. 


of Science Series 3 (Austin 1985), 
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ware of Dioskourides bue quoted from Juba's treatise, it is pari ore 
oskourides was doing the same. He wrote that Juba ee 
thod of harvesting the plant and extracting its juice, — meee e ve 
ny bue not specifically credited to Juba, as his account oA 2s rea 
overy of the plant. Juba’s treatise was again quoted by Ga en, W i 
med to have it at hand and essentially repeated the information prov 
earlier authors. 

oy, Juba’s discovery of euphorbion and its Lerman is ag ap Bs 
st lasting accomplishments.'”” Because of Dioskouri es an - 4 
horbion entered the mainstream of medical cermin? . an | 
temporary botany still recognizes Euphorbiaceae, a widely pes oie 
ily of herbs, shrubs, and trees, including poinsettia and naire = 
ic, but the family also includes a number of medicinal plants “es . 
tor bean. There is also the genus Exphorbia, commonly pee 
urge.'° The physician that Augustus sent to Juba's oe t wey : 
nown except for this one event, is the most enduring member o 


uretanian client kingdom. 


Libyka 
For a full discussion of this treatise, written between 25 and 2BC, see 
hapter 8. 


On Arabia 


For a full discussion of this treatise, written between AD2 and 5, see Chap- 


ter 10. 


On Assyria 
On this enigmatic work, see pp. 237-8. 


Spurious or questionable works 


i uestionable. In the 
A number of alleged Juban works are spurious or q 
Photios lexicon under the word oKopBptoa is a reference to the ons 
book of Juba’s Hepi p@opac A€Eews, On the Deterioration of Words. 


129 The other significant survival of Juba’s world is his naming of the Canary Islands, for which see 


infra, pp. 96-8. ~ 
130 For eee examples of Euphorbiaceae and Exphorbia, see Walter H. Lewis and Memory P. F. Elvin 


Lewis, Medical Botany: Plants Affecting Man's Health (New York: Wiley, oii pp- mia 2 ( 
131 Juba. ‘tt 22; Jacoby, RE, p. 2395; Commentary, p. 333. A title Tept diepOopviag A€Eews is 
attributed to Didymos Chalkenteros. 
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Ane word GOKOLPPLOML is not otherwise known, but seems to be a type af 
marine animal.'” The failure of anyone earlier than a Byzantine lexicogr 
pher to know this work suggests that it may be a late epitome, perhaps from 
a passage on natural history. Much the same can be said about the title 
Fisiologia. This is found in the Mythologie attributed to the late fifth centuly 
AC mythographer Fulgentius in a passage about marine animals, probably 


from a summary of On Arabia.'33 Pliny’ and Aelian!> both quoted similar 
ry y q 
topics from that work.'%° 


Other writings 


In a less scholarly vein, Juba may have written plays,'*” and is known to have 
written epigrams, which is perhaps not unexpected given his association 
with Krinagoras. One epigram is preserved, which Juba wrote after a poor 
performance of the play Hypsipyle by his court tragedian Leonteus of 
Argos.'** Whether this was Leonteus’ play or the one by Euripides (or 
someone else) is not known. The epigram runs as follows: 


While looking at me, Leonteus, echo of an artichoke-eating tragedian, 
Do not look into the heart of wretched Hypsipyle. 
For I was once the friend of Bakchos, who admired no voice 


132 See oxopuBpog: Aristotle, History of Animals 6.17 (71a). There is a parallel entry in the Hesychios 
lexion for oKopBpioar. 

133 Fulgentius, Myrhologiae 2.1 = Juba, fr. 103; Jacoby, RE, p. 2395; Commentary, p. 357. This may not 
be a title at all: “Juba in fisiologis” may simply mean “Juba in his physiological writings.” See Ful 
gentius, Fulgentius the Mythographer, ed. Leslie George Whitbread (Columbus: Ohio State University 
Press, 1971), p. 67. On the Mythologie, and the problems regarding its authorship, see F. Skutsch, 
“Fulgentius” (#3), RE 7, 1910, 215-27. 

134 NH 9.115 =Juba, fr. 71. 

135 Aelian, On the Characteristics of Animals 15.8 = Juba, fr. 70. 


136 A title De re rustica was proposed by C. Miiller (Juba, FHG fr. 69) on the basis of a passage in the Geo 
ponika (15.2.21), a late antique compilation of agricultural material, which includes Juba’s statement 
that honey must be stored in wood. But again one must be dubious about creating titles for works 
cited only in late compendia, and it is better to follow Jacoby (RE, p. 2395) in believing that the 
passage is from the Libyka (fr. 61). On the Geoponika, see E. Oder, “Geoponika,” RE 7, 1910, 1221-5. 

On equally dubious testimony is the title OnpiaKdg. The scholiast to the Theriaka of Nikandros 
attributed such a title to a work by a royal personage whose name is not preserved (Juba, fr. 102); if 
a reference to Juba’s writings, it is more likely from the natural history portions of the Libyka. Yet 
the passage cites the paAayyiov, a type of spider (LSJ), and there is no other evidence that Juba 
discussed arachnids in any of his treatises. On the other hand, the word can also mean “spider-wort,” 
a herb that cures spider bites, and Juba was interested in medicinal plants. 

137 The evidence for Juba as a playwright is a possible reading of Athenaios 14.634e (cf. FGrHist #275, 
T13, and Jacoby, Commentary, pp. 325-6). 

138 The source is Athenaios 8.343e—f (Juba, fr. 104), quoting Amarantos. See A.-M. Desrousseux, “Une 
Epigramme du roi Juba (FHG, Ill, p. 483, fr. 83),” in Mélanges dédiés a la mémoire de Felix Grat 
(Paris; En Dépot Chez Mme. Pecqueur-Grat, 1946), vol. 1, pp. 27-30. 
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More chan mine, listening with gold-lobed ears. 
Hue now earthen pot-stands and dry saucepans oe 
Have deprived me of my voice, because I gratified my stomach. 


language is mock-tragic, expectedly using a number of rare words, 


ably the unique Kivapnpcyos. 


Conclusions 


tecless to say, the fragments of Juba’s writings do not cover everything 
( he wrote. There is nothing extant about Sophoniba, the paramour of his 
estor Massinissa, yet parallels between Dio’s account of her suicide and 
version of that of Kleopatra VII may indicate that Dio was using mater- 
that described the earlier death in a fashion similar to the more recent 
more famous one.'“° Juba, who had a family connection to both women, 
the obvious source: he compared the personal tastes of Massinissa and his 
ther-in-law.'“! Whether Juba treated his mother-in-law historically is 
known, but she did leave her mark throughout his writings, and he was 
icularly proud of his descent from Massinissa. Thus there is circumstan- 
al evidence that the death of Sophoniba was a topic examined by Juba, 
thaps in the Roman Archaeology or the Libyka, or even in an autobiography 
a literary genre popular in the Augustan era — that would have discussed 
ancestry.'? 
Litele 4 be said about Juba’s literary style, in part because half the frag- 
ments are not in the language in which he wrote. The extant epigram offers 
little insight into Juba’s scholarly prose, and the few direct quotations, such 
4s thOse cited by Stephanos of Byzantion,'” are brief and more utilitarian 
than literary. Perhaps the best glimpse of Juba as stylist comes from the 
long account of the course of the Nile from its presumed Mauretanian origin 


139 M7 pe Aeovtijos TpayiKod Kivapnpcyov Xo 
Aedoowy ‘YyinbAne és kakov top dpa. 

HLNV Yap NoTvéya BaKy@ Pirog, odSé TIV’ MSE 
Yipvv xpvoordBoig odvacry Hyaoato. 

vov 5é pe xvTpOTOSEs KEpayLor Kai Enpa tayHVaL 
ANpoacay Poviic, yaotpi xapiCopevov. 


Not unexpectedly, the text is corrupt and questionable; that which is used here is the one mt the 
Loeb Classical Library edition of Athenaios. The manuscript tradition reads KeEvapnpayov, princed 
with a dagger by Jacoby in FGrHist; Kivapnpayov is an emendation of J. Schweighaiiser, early in 
the nineteenth century, but it has a Juban flavor. 

140 Zonaras 9.13 (from Dio 17); Dio 51.13-14. 

141 Juba, fr. 87 (=Athenaios 6.229d-e). Have 

142 On this, see further, M. James Moscovich, “Cassius Dio on the Death of Sophonisba,” AncHBull 11, 
1997, 25-9. 

143 Juba, fr. 9, 10. 
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to the Mediterranean," Although not in Juba’s Greek, Pliny’s Latin is still 
a rich and vivid description that gives the river an animistic quality as it dis- 
appears and reappears in the desert, and then divides around islands and 
crashes through the cataracts, eventually spreading across all Egypt and 
endowing it with fertility. The style is unlike that of Pliny, and conspicu- 
ously lacking in the much-condensed and matter-of-fact parallel description 
by Ammianus Marcellinus,'”’ and thus stands as perhaps the only surviving 
remnant of the king’s literary style. 

Juba was typical of polymathic authors of the late Hellenistic period. His 
presence in the most famous and distinguished Roman household of the era 
allowed him access to the best education of the times, giving him contact 
with the aging scholars near the ends of their careers such as Alexandros 
Polyhistor and Varro as well as with the new generation of younger talents 
that included Strabo and Nikolaos. His personal evolution as a scholar can 
easily be followed: from the politically correct treatises of his youth on 
Roman history, linguistics, and cults to his maturation as geographer and 
ethnographer writing about his kingdom, to a culmination in his definitive 
treatment of the southern half of the known world, appearing in the linkage 
of Libyka and On Arabia. Certain vestiges of his youthful environment 
remained throughout his life: he never missed an opportunity to make a lin- 
guistic comment or to show interest in the theater. Yet the loss of his writ- 
ings — at least in direct form — within two centuries of his death testifies not 
only to the remoteness of his environment but to the sad disappearance of 
the bulk of ancient literature. 


144 Juba, fr. 38a (=NH 5.51-4). 
145 Juba, fr. 38b (=Ammianus Marcellinus 22.15.8—10). 
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8 
LIBBY KA 


When Juba II and Kleopatra Selene took up residence in Iol late in 25 BC, 
ba had been a scholar for a decade. Despite his new duties as king, his 
tesearch did not diminish. He immediately turned his proven abilities toward 
Writing the definitive monograph about his new kingdom, titled Libyka.' 
mpleted within the next twenty years, certainly before he joined the 
tourage of Gaius Caesar in 2 BC,” it was based not only on library research 
but on an extensive amount of exploration. It established his reputation as a 
geographer and ethnographer, and was instrumental in persuading Augustus 
place him on Gaius’ staff. As Juba struggled with the military and cultural 
lities of his kingdom, his active scholarly mind began to plan his study of 
t. Expeditions were sent forth to the remote extremities, including the 
sert, the offshore and Atlantic islands (Figures 21 and 22), and the Atlas 
Mountains (Figure 23). His new royal library, consisting of copies (if not the 
Originals) of the Carthaginian state library and as many contemporary Greek 
“ind Latin writings as he had been able to obtain before leaving Rome, pro- 
vided the academic nucleus of this scholarly endeavor. Kleopatra Selene had 
introduced Juba to her ancestral Ptolemaic traditions,’ and the king himself 


1 Jacoby, RE, pp. 2889-91; Gsell, vol. 8, pp. 262-4. 

2 Other than within the termini of 25-2 Bc, and perhaps later in this period rather than earlier, there is 
no specific evidence as to when the treatise was published. The definitive-sounding statement of 
recent commentators on Vitruvius, “published in 26/25, or 23,” is out of the question. Juba was not 
even in Africa until the end of 25 Bc, and the wide-ranging use of autopsy, exploration, and correla- 
tion of data from separate places precludes a publication within two years after his arrival. It remains 
a mystery how the commentators determined their date. See the edition of Vitruvius by Ingrid D. 
Rowland, Thomas Noble Howe, and Michael J. Dewar (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1999), p. 6. 

3 Her mother Kleopatra VII was said to have been the author of several treatises, on meteorology, cos- 
metics, and hairdressing. Although the sources are late and obscure (see P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic 
Alexandria {Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972}, vol. 2, p. 548), and the last two works sound like a for- 
mulaic rendering of what she might be thought to have been interested in, her intellectual qualities 
are beyond dispute (Plutarch, Amtonius 25—7). Juba might have used a work on cosmetics as a source 
for On Arabia with its emphasis on trade items. Yet if he had made use of his mother-in-law’s writ- 
ings, this could hardly be acknowledged in a work that would be sent to Augustus. 
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Figure 21 The “Purple Islands” at Mogador (Essaouira): view southeast from one island 
(now joined to the mainland) to the other. 


Photograph by Duane W. Roller. 


was now, if only by marriage, a successor to the Ptolemies. This and the 
Carthaginian material probably led him to conceive of a broad treatise about 
the southern reaches of the known world, connecting his wife’s ancestral 
kingdom with his new one. The only term that could adequately cover this 
vast expanse — for which neither “Mauretania,” “Africa,” nor “Egypt” sufficed 
— was Libya, a toponym (to Greeks and Romans) as old as Homer‘ but which 
had long meant the entire continent of Africa.’ As such, it was somewhat 
anachronistic in Juba’s day, not used in contemporary Greek or Roman poli- 
tics and thus more remindful of ancient traditions. Most important, it flat- 
tered Kleopatra Selene, in theory still its queen. 

Widely varying information was available to the king about northern Africa. 
The eastern portions, Egypt and Libya proper, had been known to Greeks since 
earliest times and had played a role in Greek mythology. Further west, Greek 
knowledge diminished, but there was a rich indigenous tradition available to 
Juba in the Carthaginian library. His own territories were the least known,° 
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4 Homer, Odyssey 4.85, 14.295. 

5 This seems to have been Hekataios’ definition: FGrHist #1, fr. 333, 342. On early use of the term 
“Libya,” see Ferdinand Strenger, Strabos Erdkunde von Libyen, Quellen und Forschungen alte 
Geschichte und Geographie 28 (Berlin 1913), pp. 1-43. 

6 Although the Roman historian Tanusius Geminus had written about Mauretania in his barely 
known histories, his work seems to have been superficial and anecdotal, centering on Sertorius’ brief 
exile in the district in 81-80Bc (supra, pp. 51-4). Strabo, the single source (17.3.8), dismissed 
Tanusius’ writings as “full of marvelous tales” (tepatoAoyia). On Tanusius, see HRR, LXV-LXVI, 
49-51; F. Miinzer, “Tanusius Geminus” (#2), RE 2, ser. 4, 1932, 2231-3. It is possible that Juba in 
his youth could have met with some surviving members of Sertorius’ entourage. 
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Figure 22 The Canary Islands: ancient Ninguaria (modern Tenerife). 


Photograph by Duane H. D. Roller. 


Figure 23 The High Atlas. 
Photograph by Duane W. Roller. 
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and here his own explorations would be most valuable, Yet because 
the extant fragments of Libyka are limited and lack an obvious coherence, 
it is more difficult to determine their cultural depth than their 
geographical extent. In fact, there is little surviving about Libya itself, 
in the narrow sense, and one wonders what Juba could have added to 
the already extensive literary repertory on Libya and Kyrene, beginning 
with Hekataios and Herodotos through the Hellenistic geographers such 
as Eratosthenes and Artemidoros to recent authors such as Alexandros 
Polyhistor and Sallust.’ This may explain why the surviving portions 
of Libyka have virtually nothing to do with Libya: the Libyan part of 
the treatise would necessarily have been derivative and repetitious of 
other scholarship. But Juba had a greater contribution to make in 
examining all of northern Africa, from the Atlantic coast to Ethiopia and the 
Red Sea, and south into the sub-Saharan districts, thereby providing 
Augustan Rome with its first detailed study of this region.® Juba could 
bring the culture and history of his new territories into the mainstream.” 
He would also serve Kleopatra Selene’s interests by connecting their 
two worlds, as Krinagoras had in his wedding epigram, which wrote of 
joining the Egyptian and Libyan races, using the Nile as a metaphor for 
their unification.'® 

Juba could also enlighten his audience about the Atlantic coast of 
Africa, something that had long been a Roman concern.'' He was especially 
interested in the matter of circumnavigation of the continent. Herodotos 
had reported — although disbelievingly — on the original Carthaginian 
voyage,’ and the enigmatic journey of Hanno,'*? about which Juba 
had written a commentary, demonstrated that from perhaps as early 
as 500Bc Carthaginian knowledge of coastal West Africa far outstripped 


7 Hekataios (FGrHist #1) fr. 329-57; Herodotos 4.150—205; Strabo 17.3.2; Alexandros Polyhistor 
(FGrHist #273) fr. 32-47; Sallust, Jugurtha 17-19. 

8 Juba, fr. 35, 37-9, 43-4, 67. 

9 Juba, fr. 6, 42. 

10 Juba, fr. 38-9. 

11 On early knowledge about the Atlantic coast, see W. Aly, “Die Entdeckung des Westens,” Hermes 
62, 1927, 299-341; and, generally, Jehan Desanges, Recherches sur l’activité des Méditerranéens aux 
confins de l'Afrique, CEFR 38 (1978), pp. 39-85; Rhys Carpenter, Beyond the Pillars of Heracles (New 
York: Delacorte Press, 1966), pp. 68-105; on West Africa, as it was known to Greeks and Romans, 
see John Ferguson, “Classical Contacts with West Africa,” in Africa in Classical Antiquity: Nine 
Studies, ed. L. A. Thompson and J. Ferguson (Ibadan: Ibadan University Press, 1969), pp. 1-25. 

12 Herodotos 4.42-5. 

13 Jerker Blomqvist, The Date and Origin of the Greek Version of Hanno’s Periplus (Lund: Liber- 
Larumedel/Gleerup, 1979); Jacques Ramin, Le Périple d’Hannon, BAR Supplementary Series 3 
(London 1976); M. Cary and E. H. Warmington, The Ancient Explorers, revised edition (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1963), pp. 63—8; Paul T. Keyser, “From Myth to Map: The Blessed Isles in the First 
Century BC,” AncW 24, 1993, 153-4. 
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that of the Greeks. The extent of Hanno's voyage — even its existe Hews” Thus frustrated, Scipio commissioned his long-time teacher 
has long been debated, buc his report implies a descent well inte jeer, the historian Polybios, to investigate the matter personally, and 
tropics," and Pliny fele that he had actually circumnavigated Africa: alter the fall of Carthage he was provided with a ship to explore the 
be that he and Herodotos’ unspecified Carthaginians were the san. ! The only source, Pliny, has jumbled material from Polybios himself, 
The Carthaginian explorations resulted in a Greek reaction,'” espertill Autippa, and perhaps even Hanno,” but it is probable that Polybios 
by Massalia, which attempted to dominate trade in the west,' sell Hite the tropics, since he seems to have come to rivers filled with 
out its own explorations, especially those of Euchymenes, who also (ye 4 and hippopocami. 

down the African coast, perhaps shortly after the time of Hanno!’ Sy 
what later, another Massaliot, Pytheas, went far to the north, rea: Hinge 
Arctic and Scandinavia.’ These explorations were threatening enouph 
emergent Rome that P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus (consul in 11) 
attempted to clarify Carthaginian knowledge about the Atlantic, quest 
ing Massaliotes and others but learning nothing: the laconic Muaswilit 
seemingly did not even reveal the travels of their compatriots Hurhyim 


421 Ce Polybios 34.10.6). Although it would have been fully within character for the Mas- 
Hut to reveal the knowledge obtained by their famous explorers (or even their existence), 
tlie ata could be considered economic and trade secrets, one must be cautious, since the source 
sition te hostile coward early Massaliote exploration, especially the journey of Pytheas. The 
+ ‘ited, Polybios via Strabo, records that the Massaliotes had nothing worthwhile to say to 
fobbey jiviing Gov), which could mean that Pytheas was mentioned but not considered 
) sither Polybios or Strabo) as a valid source of information. Neither had much respect for the 
saplorer but both were aware of him. For Polybios’ attitude toward Pytheas, see further, F. W. 
|, Polybins (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1972), pp. 126-7. For Strabo’s criticism 
wt forth at 1.4.3), see Pytheas, Roseman edition, pp. 25-6. Whether Scipio heard about 
fering an enigma, but ic is unlikely, since he was unaware of Euthymenes, whose journeys 
f) Hore relevance to Scipio’s concerns. Neither Polybios nor Strabo knew about Euthymenes, so it 
ile that their knowledge of Pytheas came from a source other than the report of the Mas- 
{0 Scipio, Expectedly, though, Strabo cited the Massaliote diffidence about Pytheas as proof 
explorer's unreliability. 

149 10 (@Polybios 34.15.7); F. W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybios (Oxford: 
1) Press, 1957-79), vol. 3, pp. 633-8; Desanges, CEFR (supra note 11), pp. 121-47; P. 
. “Un Texte discuré de Pline: le voyage de Polybe en Afrique (H.N., V, 9-10),” REL 33, 
_ 11-42; R. Thouvenot, “Le Témoignage de Pline sur le périple africain de Polybe (V, 1, 
1)! RIL 34, 1956, 88-92. 

tol, Desanges [Paris: Belles Lettres 1980]), pp. 106-21; Aly (supra note 11), pp. 317-20. The 
of Hanno was not yet to enter mainstream scholarship. In fact, its early history has long been 
_Herodotos may have been aware of Hanno’s voyage, but did not name the explorer. The treatise 
Nive been quoted, again without attribution, in the Hepi &totav (31) of a certain Palaiphatos, 
of the later fourth century BC (see Jér6me Carcopino, Le Maroc antique {Paris: Gallimard, 
yp 117-19). Buc Palaiphatos (“Legendary”) may be a pseudonym: the author of the Souda knew 
| personalities so named, and it was used proverbially by Juba’s court comic poet Athenion 
jos 14,660b); thus the date of the quoter of Hanno is highly debatable. The author of the Aris- 
On Marvellous Things Heard (37 {833a}), also of uncertain date but perhaps from the early third 
i, was aware of Hanno and may have been the first to cite him by name. Others may also have 


14 Aly (supra note 11), pp. 317-30; Ramin (supra note 13); Michael F. Doran, “The Mart 
Provenience of Iron Technology in West Africa,” TI 9, 1977, 94-7; Jehan Desunges, “ly 
sur le ‘Périple d’Hannon’: controverses et publications récentes,” in Enguétes of Dawn) 
Nantes, Afrique, Amérique (Nantes 1981), pp. 13-29. It was Hanno who first saw what seen) 
been gorillas, and the modern word was coined from Hanno’s text by Thomas S. Savage, why tt 
fied the species in the 1840s. See his “Notice of the External Characters and Habits of Ty 
gorilla, a New Species of Orang from the Gaboon River,” Boston Journal of Natural Hituy \ \ 
417-26. 

15 NH 2.169; see also 5.8; Hanno, ed. Oikonomides and Miller, pp. 5—6. On early voyage 
West Africa, see D. B. Harden, “The Phoenicians on the West Coast of Africa,” Antiquity # 
1948, 141-50; Keyser (supra note 13), pp. 153-7. It seems difficult to credic the mini 
views of Raymond Mauny, “La Navigation sur les cétes du Sahara pendant |’Anciquité,” WM) 4 
1955, 92-101, that only the Carthaginians went beyond Cape Juby (at Tarfaya on the Mut 
coast, opposite the Canaries), an argument based largely on the winds. But the Greeks and th 
knew too much about tropical West Africa for it all to be based on a single early ¢ archi 
voyage. 

16 There was also the voyage of the Persian Sataspes, cousin of Xerxes, who perhaps in the 1) 
reached the West African tropics (Herodotos 4.43), presumably with Greek or Carthupinii) 
see Cary and Warmington (supra note 13), pp. 120-1. 

17 A good summary of the effects of Massalia on more primitive peoples in the west is Peter § W 
Culture Contact and Culture Change: Early Iron Age Europe and the Mediterranean World (Canby 
Cambridge University Press, 1980), pp. 62-70; on Massalian exploration generally, see Mul 
“Les Massiliotes et l’Atlantique,” in Océan atlantique et Péninsule armoricaine, (Actes du \0/e (yy) 


4) shout the explorer (Blomqvist {supra note 13], pp. 52—5). But one can easily argue that none of 

wuthors, all of whom are virtually undatable, saw the actual text, having received their informa- 

wiully. Yee a close stylistic analysis of the Greek text indicates that it may have been composed as 
National des Sociétés Savantes (Paris: CTHS, 1985), pp. 25-49. w the fifth century Bc (Blomqvist {supra note 13], pp. 50-1). Polybios probably saw the text, but 

18 Desanges, CEFR (supra note 11), pp. 17-27; Cary and Warmington (supra note 13), pp. OL 1) seems to have vanished into the Carthaginian library. But, almost suddenly, in the first century 
sources for Euthymenes are extremely scattered: Seneca, Natural Questions 4a.2.22, Aviv) i Tanne became widely known. Not mentioned by Strabo, he was cited by Pomponius Mela (3.90, 
36.85-96; Aetius, Placita 4.1 (=FGrHist #647, fr. 2.2); and the so-called Anonymus lw who was aware of Juba’s world, and then by Pliny (NH 2.169, 5.8), an author also heavily depend- 
(FGrHist #647, fr. 1.5). None of these is early, or even pre-Roman. See F. Jacoby, “Huthyn) 1) Juba, Thus it seems that Juba recovered the report — whether the original or Greek translation — 
(#4), RE 6, 1907, 1509-11; Richard Hennig, Terrae Incognitae 1, second enlarged edition (Lely tinue it accessible to the Roman world by writing his own commentary and perhaps reediting the 
E. J. Brill, 1944-56), pp. 80-5.  Hiventually the Greek text itself became attached to the corpus known as the Minor Greek Geo- 

19 For the date of Pytheas (mid-fourth century BC), see the Roseman edition, pp. 51—2, 155; on Pytliy , perhaps after the publication of the Geography of Strabo in late Roman times, with which the 
generally, Carpenter (supra note 11), pp. 143-98; F. Gisinger, “Pytheas” (#1), RE 21, (WN) is associated. See Aubrey Diller, The Tradition of the Minor Greek Geographers, Philological Mono- 
314-66. of the American Philological Association 14 (1952). 
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By Juba’s day whatever scattered bits of information of early exploration 
into the Atlantic that existed were perhaps as inconsistent and_ little 
understood as they are today. Strabo, a meticulous if opinionated researcher, 
was surprisingly vague about the African coast,’? and displayed no 
knowledge of the voyages of either Hanno or Polybios.** When Juba became 
king, most reports on the Atlantic coast were over a century old and tended 
to be ignored, or even to be rejected as mythical.” Thus one of his priorities 
as geographer king was to provide Augustan Rome with definitive informa- 
tion about this portion of his new kingdom. His interest may have been 
heightened because Polybios, one of the more recent explorers, had been 
received at the Numidian court in the days of Juba’s great-great-great- 
grandfather Massinissa.*° Learning that the Atlantic coast was a way to 
India, the king may also have begun to see the commercial possibilities that 
this implied. 

Connected with the exploration of the West African coast was the 
problem of the source of the Nile.*’ Study of the peculiarities of this river 
was as old as Greek intellectualism, as Thales of Miletos was said to have 
considered its unique properties.** At an early date it came to be believed 
that the river originated in West Africa, a theory seemingly first suggested 
by Euthymenes of Massalia. He had come to a large river (perhaps the same 
as that seen by Hanno) that had crocodiles, as did the Nile, and whose 
waters were driven inland by an onshore wind.” Perhaps influenced by 
Thales’ theories regarding winds and the Nile, Euthymenes believed that his 
river was the Egyptian one. His theory was not accepted — Herodotos, who 
could find no information on the source of the Nile, seems to have rejected 


it*° — and Euthymenes and his voyage were soon forgotten, except perhaps in. 


the western Mediterranean circles in which Juba was to function. But it was 
a theory that Juba would find attractive since it brought Kleopatra Selene’s 
homeland and new home into contact, a literal geographical fulfillment of 
Krinagoras’ wedding epigram. 


23 Strabo 17.3.5—G: see also Thomson, p. 184. 

24 Agrippa’s map seems to provide information for approximately 1,000 miles along the coast, but 
some of this may have been received directly from Juba. See NH 5.9-10; O. A. W. Dilke, Greek and 
Roman Maps (London: Thames and Hudson, 1985), p. 48. 

25 Strabo 1.3.2, 17.3.3. The only recent report would be that of Bogudes II of Mauretania, who seems 
to have penetrated into the tropics perhaps in the 50s Bc (Strabo 17.3.5): Juba might have been able 
to talk to veterans of the expedition. For the explorations of Eudoxos of Kyzikos, see infra, 
pp. 228-30. 

26 Polybios 31.21, 36.16; Walbank, Polybius (supra note 20), p. 11. 

27 Albert Rehm, “Nilschwelle,” RE 17, 1936, 571-90. 

28 Seneca, Natural Questions 4a.2.22. 

29 FGrHist #647, fr. 1.5. The river is usually thought to be the Senegal: see Thomson, p. 77, but con- 
trast Desanges, CEFR (supra note 11), pp. 21-3. 

30 Herodotos 2.20. 
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There are two versions of the title of Juba’s treatise, ABOKo'! and TMepi 
Atpone.” There is no way of telling which is correct: the former conforms to 
the nomenclature of the broad general work Juba seems to have written,” 
while the latter is more Juban in tone. Nevertheless, the two titular citations 
show that Juba’s research on North Africa extended, at least, from the 
Atlantic to Libya proper, and included both myth and natural history. Three 
books are known but there were probably many more. The literary sources are 
varied. Juba’s commentary on Hanno demonstrates that he used Carthaginian 
material, available no doubt through his library: Ammianus Marcellinus 
explicitly credited Juba’s writings on the Nile to Punic texts.** The /ibri 
punici of Juba’s grandfather Hiempsal — whatever they were — also would have 
been a major source. But much of the material, especially about eastern 
Africa, was Ptolemaic in origin. Ptolemaic connections to Juba’s world had 
existed ever since Ptolemaios VIII (reigned 145—116Bc) had written his 
lengthy autobiographical Hypomnata.’? This scholarly monarch, a student of 
the polymath Aristarchos of Samothrake,*® was Kleopatra Selene’s great- 
great-grandfather and may have visited the court of Massinissa. The extant 
fragments of the Hypomnata suggest a wide-ranging memoir that included 
material gathered on travels throughout the ancient world, including the 
Greek mainland, Asia Minor, and Libya. Natural history, political history, 
and literary criticism were among its topics.*” Of particular interest to Juba 
would have been the comments on Libya and Massinissa.** Juba made use not 
only of these memoirs,” but of the writings of other Ptolemaic kings, includ- 
ing Ptolemaios II“ and Prolemaios IV.*! In addition, he consulted extensively 
the reports of the Ptolemaic explorers who had traveled along the Red Sea coast 
and up the Nile, especially during the time of Ptolemaios I. Juba’s access to 


~ Ptolemaic sources may have been eased by his wife’s contacts and the court 


retinue she created out of the remnants of her mother’s Alexandrian entourage. 
This wide use of Ptolemaic material — and one suspects that most of the 
information in the Libyka concerning the Red Sea region comes from it” — is 


31 [Plutarch], Greek and Roman Parallels 23 (311c) =Juba fr. 5, on Diomedes in Libya. On the date 
(second century AC) and authorship of the Parallels, see Konrat Ziegler, “Plutarchos” (#2), RE 2, ser. 
21, 1951, 867-70. 

32 Athenaios 3.83b = Juba, fr. 6, on flora of Mauretania. 

33 The title Libya was in vogue in Hellenistic times, used by a variety of authors (FGrHist #759-—64), 

34 Ammianus Marcellinus 22.15.8; see also Solinus 32.2. 

35 FGrHist #234; Fraser (supra note 3), vol. 1, p. 515. On the connection between North Africa and 
the Hellenistic world, see Thadeuz Kotula, “Orientalia africana. Réflexions sur les contacts Afrique 
du Nord romaine — orient hellénistique,” Fo/Or 24, 1987, 117-33. 

36 Athenaios 2.71b. 

37 Ptolemaios, fr. 1-4, 6-8, 10-12. 

38 Ptolemaios, fr. 7, 8. 

39 Athenaios 6.229 = Juba, fr. 87. 

40 Aelian, On the Characteristics of Animals 9.58 = Juba, fr. 49. 

41 Plutarch, Whether Land or Sea Animals Are Wiser 17 = Juba, fr. 51a, 53. 

42 Juba, fr. 34, 38-40, 57, 58, 67, 75-7. 
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an essential quality of the treatise, indicative of the ancient linkage beeween 


the worlds of Juba and Kleopatra Selene that went back at least to the days of 


Massinissa and Ptolemaios VIII." 

Oral information and autopsy also played a role, a technique that Juba 
would exploit further in On Arabia. His explorers ventured into the Atlantic 
or into and across the Atlas Mountains:*‘ some of these expeditions might 
have included the king himself.” The report of twenty-five days’ travel to 
find Ethiopian emeralds shows use of merchants’ and traders’ reports.*° Juba 
had local informants who could remember life under Bocchus II and perhaps 
even Bocchus I;*” others, perhaps now part of the new court retinue, could 
provide information about Juba’s father.‘* Anecdotal material about his 
mother-in-law probably came from similar sources.” 

It can be seen, then, that central to the Libyka was a concept of linking 
Egypt and West Africa, the Nile and Mauretania. Nowhere can this the- 
oretical structure be better examined than in Juba’s researches on the source 
of the Nile. The Nile was the epitome of the world of Kleopatra Selene’s 
ancestry. Its peculiar properties and mysterious upper reaches had long been 
a subject of inquiry.*® Herodotos had been unable to obtain anything but the 
vaguest information about the river above Elephantine, although he was 
aware of the Ethiopian city of Meroé, several weeks further upstream.°! 
There were rumors about its course beyond Meroé, mostly due to the discov- 
ery of a large river in sub-Saharan Africa that was believed to be the Nile, 
but not surprisingly, there was no known connection between this river and 
the lower Nile: travelers had simply encountered it and presumed that it 
was the upper Nile. Euthymenes may have been the first: another instance 
was the Nasamonians, who came to Etearchos, king of Ammon and reported 
on their encounter with a large river far to the south, perhaps the Niger near 
Timbuctu.” The Ptolemies were committed to providing more accurate and 


43 According to Lucan (10.144~6), the palace of Kleopatra VII included Mauretanian furniture. 
Allowance must be made for the lateness of the source, after Mauretania had been provincialized and 
when Mauretanian citrus wood furniture was popular in Rome (for which, supra, pp. 117-18), but 
the citation raises the reasonable possibility of trade and commercial contacts between the later Prole- 
maic court and Mauretania. 

44 NH 6.202-5 = Juba, fr. 44; NH 5.16 = Juba, fr. 42; Pliny (ed. Desanges), pp. 141-3. 

45 NH 25.77 = Juba, fr. 7. 

46 NH 37.69 = Juba, fr. 77. See also Strabo 17.1.45. 

47 NH 8.13-15 = Juba, fr. 54. 

48 Plutarch, Whether Land or Sea Animals Ave Wiser 17 =Juba fr. 51a; Aelian, On the Characteristics of 
Animals 7.23 = Juba, fr. 55. 

49 Athenaios 6.229 = Juba, fr. 87. 

50 On the search for the source of the Nile as a cultural phenomenon, see James S. Romm, The Edges of 
the Earth in Ancient Thought (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1992), pp. 149-56, who, 
however, did not mention Juba. 

51 Herodotos 2.29. 

52 Herodotos 2.30-1; Thomson, pp. 70-1. The Niger reaches its northernmost point (and thus is 
closest to the Mediterranean) some 200 km east of Timbuctu. 
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connected information aboue the upper river, During the reign of Prole-— 
maios IL, a certain Dalion was sent above Meroé,”’ the first of a whole line of 
Ptolemaic explorers who also learned more about Meroé itself.’ But 
information continued to be vague, with only hints of the basic topograph- 
ical features beyond Meroé, such as the confluence of the Blue and White 
Nile and the more remote lakes and highlands.”” Where the river originated 
was still a mystery. 

Romans in the early Augustan period went no farther than the explorers 
of Ptolemaios II.”° But Juba was in a unique position to add new knowledge 
and to solve the problem, since it had long been believed that the source of 
the Nile was far to the west of its lower course — in other words, near Maure- 
tania. Juba’s theory’ was that the river originated in the mountains of 
interior Mauretania not far from the Atlantic, where there was a lake called 
Nilides.”* If Pliny is to be taken literally, Juba had visited it; at any rate, a 
crocodile from the lake was brought to Caesarea, proof to Juba that Lake 
Nilides was part of the Nile, a reflection of Euthymenes’ ideas that similar 
fauna meant the same river. Leaving nothing to doubt, Juba put the croco- 
dile in the Caesarea Iseum, where it was still visible in Pliny’s day.” As 
further proof, it was noted that the rise of the lower Nile was related to 
excessive precipitation in the Mauretanian mountains: this rather casual 
statement shows that Juba correlated data from informants in widely separ- 
ated areas. From Lake Nilides the river alternatingly flowed underground (at 
one place for as much as a twenty-day journey) or passed through lakes. 
Eventually it reached Ethiopia and familiar territory: Pliny’s account carries 
the river to its mouth and thus probably follows a Juban description of the 
entire course of the river, which, unlike others, was oriented downstream, 


53 FGrHist #666; NH 6.183, 194. 

54 All these (Aristokreton, Bion, Basilis, Simonides, and Timosthenes) are listed in a single section of 
NH (6.175-95) and are otherwise largely unknown: see Desanges, CEFR (supra note 11), 
pp. 258-62; Fraser (supra note 3), vol. 1, p. 176. 

55 Strabo 16.4.8, 17.2.2-3, all from Eratosthenes, who collected the reports of the Ptolemaic explorers. 

56 The expeditions of C. Petronius, prefect of Egypt, against the Ethiopian queen Kandake in 24-22 Bc 
did not extend knowledge further upstream (Strabo 17.1.54; NH 6.181; Dio 54.54.6); Hennig 
(supra note 18), pp. 309-11. 

57 According to Ammianus Marcellinus (22.15.8), it was based on Punic books, but this was probably 
only a small part of it. 

58 NH 5.51-4 = Juba, fr. 38a. See Jacoby, Commentary, pp. 338-40; Gsell, vol. 8, pp. 254-6; Pliny (ed. 
Desanges), pp. 456-65. On the linguistic basis of “Nilides,” which probably has nothing to do with 
“Nile,” see G. Marcy, “Notes linguistiques: autour du périple d’Hannon,” Hespéris 20, 1935, 56-8. 

59 The crocodile coins of Juba and Kleopatra Selene (Mazard #33946) may in part have been inspired 
by this incident (although one need seek no further precedent than Kleopatra Selene’s Egyptian her- 
itage). Some crocodile coins were issued by her alone (Figure 26c, d, p. 246; Mazard #394—5). In 
placing the crocodile in the Iseum, Juba was imitating Hanno, who had put gorilla skins in the 
Temple of Hera at Carthage (NH 6.200). 

60 See the map, Thomson, p. 268. 
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but included little detail,’ and Juba may have used informants in Alexan- 
dria or within Kleopatra Selene’s retinue rather than a geographical source 
for the lower portions. His sketchy account of the lower river can easily be 
contrasted with the precise information Eratosthenes collated from Ptole- 
maic reports. 

Varying explanations have been offered for this strange river that flows 
underground for many days,® but it is unlikely to be a total fabrication. 
More probably it is the result of excessive preconceptions and Juba’s desire 
to prove that the river emanated from a Mauretanian source, thereby leading, 
him to create connections between various southern lakes and watercourses 
known to him and his informants. The topography of the Atlas Mountains 
and the extreme northern Sahara would be used to support such a view. The 
modern visitor to the region can easily see how such a theory might be sus- 
tained. The Atlas Mountains, especially in their eastern portions, south of 
modern Fes, are a series of high, barren ridges rising as much as 1,000m 
above the desert. These ridges are cut through by rivers that flow south: a 
fine example is the Ziz, which twists and turns in a canyon hundreds of 
meters deep, running all the way through the Atlas (Figure 24). It leaves the 
mountains near modern Er Rachidia, but remains in a canyon, now approxi- 
mately 200-300 m wide and 100m below the surface of the desert, heading 
southeast, eventually to disappear in a series of generally dry lakes in 
western Algeria. It is not hard to imagine that such a river could be the 
upper Nile. The Ziz is one of several rivers with these features, and some of 
them disappear underground: the best example is the modern Draa, whose 
source is on the south slopes of Mount Atlas itself and which flows southeast 
in its own deep canyon through the mountains and into the desert, eventu- 
ally disappearing underground near modern Mhamid before reemerging 
hundreds of kilometers to the west (and entering the Atlantic). It seems that 
either the Ziz or the Draa, or perhaps the Guir, east of the Ziz and with 
similar features — all three are great rivers that cut through the Atlas and 
flow into the Sahara — was Juba’s Nile. Juba would have coupled his 
information about these with the earlier reports of great crocodile-bearing 
rivers emptying into the Atlantic in West Africa, and the vague knowledge 
of a major sub-Saharan river. An essential part of the thesis is the idea that 
consistent fauna meant the same river, which, although an old theory, 
reveals the scanty contemporary knowledge about the nature of the tropics. 
In fact, Juba should have known better. Onesikritos — a source he used else- 
where — had found fauna in India, including hippopotami, paralleling that 
in Egypt,” and Pliny (probably using information available to Juba) was to 


61 NH 5.59 = Juba, fr. 39. 

62 Strabo 17.1.5. See Jacoby, Commentary, pp. 338-40. 
63 Thomson, pp. 267-78. 

64 Strabo 15.1.13. 
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Figure 24 The canyon of the Ziz River, perhaps Juba’s “upper Nile”: view southwest 
from the Atlas toward the Sahara. 


Photograph by Duane W. Roller. 


undercut Juba’s theory by noting that a river called the Niger (probably not 
the modern river of that name) had the same characteristics and animals as 
the Nile.” Yet Juba’s view, however strange geographically and zoologic- 
ally, became commonplace. The earliest to cite it are Vitruvius and Strabo, 
who were both personally associated with Juba and may thus have received 
unpublished information.® It long remained the major theory about the 
upper Nile, even into the third century ac.’ But sometime around aD 100 a 
certain Diogenes ended up at Rhapta on the East African coast and either 
traveled inland or learned about the hinterland: he was the first to report on 
the central African lakes and mountains where the Nile actually originated. 
His material was analyzed by the geographer Ptolemy, who, in his own 


65 NH 5.44. Thomson, p. 268, has drawn attention to the fact that ()gér simply means “water,” and 
similar names occur frequently in writings about sub-Saharan Africa (see NH 8.77); see also Fergu- 
son (supra note 11), pp. 20-1. On possibilities for the modern identification of Pliny’s Niger, see 
Pliny (ed. Desanges), pp. 456-61. 

66 Vitruvius 8.2.6—7; Strabo 17.3.4. 

67 Dio 76.13.3; see also Pausanias 1.33.6. 

68 Ptolemy 1.9, 17; 4.6-8; Hennig (supra note 18), pp. 426-33. The explorations of Diogenes were 
recorded by Ptolemy’s primary source, the elusive Marinos of Tyre, whose work seems to have been 
published shortly before AD 110: see J. Lennart Berggren and Alexander Jones, Ptolemy's Geography: 
An Annotated Translation of the Theoretical Chapters (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
2000), pp. 23-4. 
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confused presentation, became the first to separate the Nile from the 
and the rivers and lakes of incerior Mauretania.”’ Yee as late ay the 
nineteenth century, explorers were still seeking the upper Nile i 
Africa,’® and it was not until the travels of Richard Burton (1821 U0) 
John Hanning Speke (1827-64), culminating in Speke'’s 1862 yin 
the lake he named Victoria Nyanza, that the central African likes 
mountains were seen by Europeans and it was possible co trace the Mf 
complete course.’' Juba had been the first to make such an attempt, li 
erroneous. 

The extant fragments of Libyka show that its range was actous 
Africa. In fact, the area of research extended into the Atlantic, cealitig 
only with the Purple Islands, where Juba established his dying works, 
with his attempt to identify the fabled Islands of the Blessed, whit} 
been a mythical repository of various events and adventures knowl 
Greek imagination from the time of Homer and Hesiod.”* Tales concent 
the home of the dead — especially those chosen for an eternity of bling — 
been localized west of the Pillars of Herakles. Indeed, Herakles’ lust tw 
that of the Apples of the Hesperides, was said to have taken place i 
region.’”* These myths came to be mingled with explorers’ reports, 1 
from Carthaginian sources, about actual islands in the Atlantic, yarlt 
identified as the Canaries, Madeira, and the Azores, or even the Wit 
Isles.” Sailors’ tales had described them as a virtual paradise with thelf 
and temperate climate.”” The Canaries are near the African coast and Wi 
have been known from earliest times; early knowledge of the others is 4 
problematic.” 

Juba, the descendant of Herakles, was especially interested in the (Wi 
of the Garden of the Hesperides.’’ He thus mounted an expedition to |i 
the Islands of the Blessed, which his explorers identified as a group Viel 
off the coast of extreme southern Mauretania (Figure 22, p. 186). "" Sail} 
directions and distances appear in Pliny’s recension, converted into mil 


they have become confused,”” The names preserved are 
Jinonia, Pluvialia, Capraria, Invallis, Canaria, and Planasia. 
') original Greek name, Ombrios, is also provided. All the names 
Jinonia are conspicuously topographic or descriptive, and thus it 
Hot be difficule co recreate Juba’s other Greek toponyms. Junonia was 
40 famed because of ruins perceived to be those of a temple of 


') explorers came firse to Ombrios, or Pluvialia, and eventually 
Wi Junonia, Capraria, and Canaria, the last named after its large dogs, 
which were given to the king. It was by this name that the group 
he called, although probably not until early modern times, and thus 
of the Canary Islands is, along with euphorbion, one of the 
{ survivals of Juba’s world.*' Also visible, but perhaps not visited, 
y Ninguaria, by all modern accounts Tenerife.*’ A variety of cul- 
fatural historical details are provided: in addition to the dogs of 
there are comments on the unusual trees and their by-products, 
© lizards, and the rotting remnants of sea creatures on the 
© material has a more practical tone, such as the notice taken of 
pulms, honey, and papyrus of Canaria. An interest in geology led to 
jon of the perpetual mountain snows of Ninguaria and the mountain 
of Ombrios. Remains of human habitation included a rock-cut 
0) Junonia and other ruins on Canaria, but there were no 
tary inhabitants. Nowhere else in the extant fragments of Juba’s 
there such a thorough rendering of his range of interests and the 
jilormation that he considered worthy of reporting. On the Canary 
Jubs had no particular bias to promote, unlike in the case of his 


Wuiterial was combined with that of an intermediary, Statius Sebosus, one of Pliny’s regular 
vn) material as varied as India (9.46) and Meroé (6.183), but otherwise unknown unless he is 
wil hy Cicero (Letters to Atticus 2.14 and 2.15; W. Kroll, “Statius Sebosus” [#28], RE 2. ser. 
11), 1224), See further, Jacoby, Commentary, pp. 342-3. 

*iile Greek name, Ombrios, is at the beginning of Pliny’s excerpt of Juba’s description: it is 
© that Pliny began by recording Statius Sebosus’ Latin list of toponyms and then examined 
) Creek text, writing the Greek name for the first island. Pliny then corrected himself and 


69 See the map, Thomson, p. 269. 

70 Thomson, pp. 268-9. 

71 Thomson, pp. 275-7. 

72 Homer, Odyssey 4.562-8; Hesiod, Works and Days 169-74. 

73 Hesiod, Theogony 215-16. 

74 Cary and Warmington (supra note 13), pp. 69-71. On the cultural concept of the Islay of 
Blessed, and how it has continued to evolve into modern times, see Vincent H. Cassidy, “Ouhwt 
tunate Islands and Some That Were Lost,” TI 1, 1969, 35-9. 

75 Plutarch, Sertorius 8; Horace, Epode 16; C. F. Konrad, Plutarch’s Sertorius: A Historical Com 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1994), pp. 105-9. 

76 Thomson, pp. 77-8; Hennig (supra note 18), pp. 40-50. 

77 Athenaios 3.83c = Juba, fr. 6. 

78 NH 6.201-—5 = Juba, fr. 43-4; Gsell, vol. 8, pp. 256-60. 


to Latin for the remaining names. Two of the islands, Invallis and Planasia, are only in 
14 Nebosus’ list and seem to be the most remote, perhaps not visited by Juba’s team. 

‘ipitial Greek name was perhaps Kynika, interestingly similar to the Kynetes of Herodotos 
{hie most westerly ethnic group, who may be reflected in the tribe known as the Canarii — so 
lecause their diet was the same as that of dogs — that Suetonius Paulinus found (or heard 
) i) the tropics during his southern expedition in the 40s ac (NH 5.15 and infra, pp. 198-9). 
jnyly, the island today called Gran Canaria (the third as one approaches the group from the 
“ly probably not Juba’s Canaria, but Capraria: the name was probably transferred in early 
times from the island today known as Gomera, or just misapplied. Canary birds were named 
‘thie slunds (not the other way around) in recent times. 

Hp 262. 
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theory of the Nile, nor was he writing as an instrument of Roman govern- 


ment policy, as he would on Arabia and the eastern trade routes. Although: 


economic considerations may have been part of his reason for making the 
exploration, there was no long-range commercial interest, for there was to be 
no settlement or exploitation (as these was of the Purple Islands) — this may 
be why Juba’s material is so well preserved — and they remained outside 
European culture until the early fourteenth century.*> The report shows 
Juba’s scholarship at its best, displaying a wide-ranging interest in all che 
phenomena of a place previously unknown. p 

Despite the focus of Libyka on Mauretania, information about Juba’s 
kingdom is rare in the extant fragments, although the account of the discov- 
ery of euphorbion hints at a major survey of the interior, perhaps led person- 
ally by the king.** Mythology tinged with natural history is found in the 
belief that the apples of the Hesperides, which Herakles brought to Greece, 
were the Kitpta, or citron.” The discussion of the source of the Nile pro- 
vides some fauna — the alabeta, coracinus, and silurus fish, and crocodiles — 
from Lake Nilides.*° The pearls from coastal Mauretania were among the 
best, but small.*” Pliny’s summary is more catalogic than analytical, yet 
these fragments show that Juba provided extensive natural and topograph- 
ical information about his own world. 

Yet Pliny did not use Juba’s account as his primary source for 
Mauretania. The reason for this is apparent. In AD41 the territory became 
a Roman province. C. Suetonius Paulinus was given a propraetorian 
command the following year to subdue the territory, and in doing so 
crossed the Atlas — the first Roman officer to do so — and penetrated far 
to the south. His published report discussed the interior of Mauretania 


in detail, with a specific interest in the high-altitude flora of the moun- 


tains.’ He continued into the desert, and seems to have learned about the 
tropical forests beyond, even if he did not go that far. Much of Pliny’s 
account of Mauretania came from this source and has the context of that 


83 Cary and Warmington (supra note 13), pp. 69, 260. They appear on a map of 1339; the first extant 
record of a visit is in 1341 (John Mercer, The Canary Islanders: Their Prehistory, Conquest and Survival 
{London: Collings, 1980], p. 155); see further, infra, p. 259. 

84 NH 25.77 = Juba, fr. 7 (“invenit .. . Juba”). 

85 Athenaios 3.83b—c = Juba, fr. 6. 

86 NH 5.51=Juba, fr. 38a. The alabeta is otherwise unknown; the name “coracinus” (Kopaxtvoc) 
shows that it was dark in color, perhaps a tilapia; the siluris (stAovpos) is a generic name (LSJ). 

87 NH 9.115 = Juba, fr. 71. 

88 Dio 60.9. 

89 NH 5.14-15; Pliny (ed. Desanges), pp. 135-41; Hennig (supra note 18), pp. 344-7; P. de la 
Chapelle, “L’Expédition de Suetonius Paulinus dans le sud-est du Maroc,” Hespéris 19, 1934, 
107-24; Andreas Gutsfeld, Rémische Herrschaft und einheimischer Widerstand in Nordafrika: Militérische 
Auseinandersetzungen Rom mit den Nomaden, Heidelberger althistorische Beitrége und epigraphische 
Studien 8 (Stuttgart 1989), pp. 72-6. 
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period.”” Suetonius Paulinus’ report would have been at most only thirty 
years old when Pliny published the Natura/ History. Despite his respect for 
Juba, he preferred a more recent account, and relegated the king to one of 
the celebrati auctores who had earlier written about the ancient wonders of 
Mauretania.”' Only when Juba diverged from Suetonius Paulinus’ material 
was his version used. 

The geographical reach of Libyka extended across North Africa to the 
eastern coast of the continent. Its examination of the course of the Nile, 
down to its mouth, has already been discussed; if Juba’s treatise included 
other material about Egypt proper, this has largely not survived, being 
ignored by Pliny because of the testimonia that had been added by various 
Romans up to the time of Nero.”’ But Ethiopia” and the routes to the Red 
Sea were another matter. These were less known to the Romans, and here 
Juba, always conscious of his Roman audience, could make a more lasting 
contribution. Yet it is difficult to isolate the various fragments on Ethiopia 
from those concerned with access to the Red Sea, Arabia, and India; in fact, 
the question regarding the join between Libyka and the later On Arabia is a 
vexing one. It is possible that the geographical limit of Libyka was the Nile, 
which reached Ethiopia after its strange twenty-day underground journey.”" 
Juba described the wildlife and islands in the river, and its characteristics 
down to the Egyptian frontier, but Pliny’s version is brief,” little more than 
a long list of toponyms that are contrasted with those from the Aithiopika of 


90 See NH 5.20, where there are several references to the emperor Claudius. It also has in places the 
credulous tone of a Roman officer who had gone far beyond the limits of (to him) the civilized world 
and was more than a little nervous about being in such remote territory: see NH 5.7: 


None of the inhabitants is to be seen in the daytime, and everything is quiet because 
of the terror of the desert, so that an awesome silence comes over those approaching, 
and, moreover, a terror at what is raised above the clouds into the neighborhood of the 
lunar sphere. In the nights it flashes with frequent fires and is filled with the wanton- 
ness of Aegipanes and Satyrs, and the music of flutes and pipes and the sound of drums 
and cymbals. 


Incolarum neminem interdiu cerni, silere omnia haut alio quam solitudinum horrore, 
sabire tacitam religionem animus propius accendentium praeterque horrorem elati 
super nubila atque in vicina lunaris circuli; eundem noctibus micare crebris ignibus, 
Aegipanum Satyrorumque lascivia inpleri, tibiarum ac fistulae cantu typanorum et 
cymbalorum sonitu strepere. 


The modern visitor may not be affected quite the same way as was Suetonius Paulinus, but the Atlas 
and contiguous northern Sahara are still a mystical place. 

91 NH 5.7. On Pliny’s sources for Africa, see Brent D. Shaw, “The Elder Pliny’s African Geography,” 
Historia 30, 1981, 424-67. 

92 NH 6.181. 

93 In antiquity the term “Ethiopia” included the regions between the first two cataracts of the Nile, 
modern Nubia. 

94 NH 5.524 = Juba, fr. 38a. 

95 NH 5.59 = Juba, fr. 39. 
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Bion of Soloi,”” probably one of the explorers of Prolemaios II. Peculiarly, 
Juba thought that the people living along the Nile beeween Syene and 
Meroé were in fact Arabian and that one Egyptian city, Solis, was an 
Arabian foundation;”’ this may have been nationalistic propaganda received 
from Arabian informants. But Juba may have had little to add to previous 
accounts. 

Other comments about Ethiopia fall into the category of mercantile and 
trade information about the exotic interior of a little-known territory. For 
example, if one traveled twenty-five days from Koptos, one would find the 
source of Ethiopian emeralds, which were second in quality only to those 
from Cyprus.” Yet one had to beware of the deadly mantichoras, which had 
three rows of teeth, the face and ears of a human, the body of a lion, a sting- 
ing tail, and a human voice. Its preferred diet was human flesh.2? There 
seems no doubt that the mantichoras, or martichoras — Persian for “man- 
eater”! — is the tiger, whose actual characteristics — a leonine body, con- 
spicuous teeth, dangerous tail, and carnivorous tastes — had evolved into a 
mythical monster.'”' Tigers had been known to the Greeks since the time of 
Alexander'®’ and were brought to Rome in the Augustan period,'®? but had 
never existed in Ethiopia, or anywhere in Africa.'°‘ Yet the persistent belief 
that East Africa was part of India‘ may have led to the idea that Indian 
tigers were to be found in both areas.'°° But the Ethiopian mantichoras is 
more a mythical beast of the type known to frequent little-known and 
remote places.'°” 

Juba also discussed the Trogodyte territory, the coastal waters of the 
Red Sea,’ although whether in Libyka or On Arabia is uncertain. The 


96 NH 6.179 = Juba, fr. 37; FGrHist #668. 

97 NH 6.177 = Juba, fr. 36. 

98 NH 37.69 = Juba, fr. 77. 

99 NH 8.107 = Juba, fr. 57; NH 8.75, from Ktesias (FGrHist #688, fr. 45d8). 

100 LSJ, paptixdpac. 

101 An alternative prototype for the Ethiopian mantichoras is the hyena: see Jacoby, Commentary, p. 348. 

102 Otto Keller, Die antike Tierwelt (Lepizig: W. Engelman, 1909-13), vol. 1, pp. 61-2. 

103 NH 8.65; Suetonius, Augustus 43.4; Dio 54.9.8. 

104 Steier, “Tiger,” RE 2. ser. 6, 1936, 946-7. 

105 NH 6.175 = Juba, fr. 35. 

106 The geographer Ptolemy referred to Ethiopian (i.e. African) tigers (4.8.4), but this does not seem to 
be supported by the zoological evidence, and may be due to the common confusion of East Africa 
and India. 

107 For the Ethiopian elephant (NH 8.35 = Juba, fr. 58; see also NH 8.26, 32), see infra, pp. 206-7. A 
final fragment from Libyka about Ethiopia may be #46, Herodian’s citation (13.28) of the foreign 
name Nabomos, remindful of nabun (see also vaBotc, IG 14.1302), an Ethiopian word for the 
camelopard or giraffe (NH 8.69, perhaps also from Juba). But Herodian believed that Nabomos was 
a proper name, and thus the word may be Babylonian and from Juba’s obscure On Assyria. On this 
passage, see Jacoby, Commentary, p. 343. 

108 NH 6.169-75; 13.142; 31.18 =Juba, fr. 34, 35, 67, 40. 
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Trogodytai'’’ had been known to Greeks since Classical times, but came 
under their detailed scrutiny only with the Ptolemaic development of 
eastern trade. Ptolemaios II's construction of his Red Sea port of Berenike 
and the road to it from the Nile''? brought Greeks into the heart of Tro- 
godytika, and formal relations were established, some Trogodytes eventually 
serving in the Ptolemaic government.''' They had been studied by Hellenis- 
tic geographers,'!’ but Juba believed that he could provide more recent 
information, since the Hellenistic treatises did not reflect the changing 
political dynamics of the Augustan period. He listed nine tribal groups,'!’ 
two of whose names, Therothoai (“Beast Hunters”) and Ichthyophagoi (“Fish 
Eaters”), reflect the actual characteristics of the people. Some of the other 
seven tribes may belong further down the East African coast.''* Pliny con- 
sidered Juba’s research on the Trogodytes definitive,'!” so much so that what 
seemed to be Juba’s failure to discuss additional towns called Berenike in 
this region must, he felt, have been a copying error. Juba provided a topo- 
graphical survey of the coast and its offshore islands, including some of their 
flora.''® The most interesting island was Topazos, just southeast of Berenike, 
generally considered modern St. John’s Island or Jazirat Zabarjad, and 
notable as the only source of peridot, gem olivine, which was especially 
prized by royalty.''’ In Greek this was ypvodABov,''® but Pliny called it 
topazos after the island, presumably following Juba. Juba, ever interested in 
linguistics, noted that topazin was Trogodyte for “to seek,” because the 
island was often fogbound and had to be searched for by sailors.''? This 
information was based on the work of Philon, an officer of Ptolemaios II who 


109 This is the correct term (in Greek, Tpoyoddtat, Herodotos 4.83), but it was often misspelled (or 
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godytika. On this, see G. W. Murray, “Trogodytica: The Red Sea Littoral in Ptolemaic Times,” Geo- 
graphical Journal 43, 1967, 24. 

110 Strabo 17.1.45; NH 6.101-3; on Berenike, see David Meredith, “Berenice Troglodytica” [sic], JEA 
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dus and Josephus Orozius (Salamanca: Universidad Pontificial, 1987), pp. 277-92. 

116 NH 13.142 = Juba, fr. 67. 

117 NH 37.108 = Juba, fr. 75; Casson (supra note 111), p. 94. 

118 Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 39. 
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wrote on Ethiopia.’ Other information on the products of Topazos island, 
such as sandarach and ochre, may also be from Philon’s treatise:!2! he was 
probably Juba’s major source for the region. Another nearby Red Sea island, 
Nekron, produced crystal, which another Ptolemaic explorer, Pythagoras, 
had exploited.'”? Juba’s account of the harvest of coral and other offshore 
phenomena, such as the descriptively named Xapitov BrAEMapov (“Eyelid 
of the Graces”) and Crinis Isidis (“Hair of Isis”)!> almost certainly come 
from the same Ptolemaic sources, although Pliny may have had Roman 


information on the latter, since he provided only a Latin name. Juba also. 


recorded the strange lake Insanus (the Greek name is not preserved), which 
alternated between bitterness and freshness and was full of snakes,!24 perhaps 
a tale learned from an Arabian or Alexandrian merchant. 

A final peculiar incident regarding Trogodytika, although perhaps not 
reported by Juba, may have stimulated his personal interest in the territory. 
His mother-in-law Kleopatra VII, an accomplished linguist, spoke the Tro- 
godytic language.'” After the Battle of Actium, she returned to Egypt 
ahead of Antonius and proceeded to have the remnants of her fleet dragged 
across the Isthmus of Suez and into the Red Sea, a distance of 300 stadia. 
She planned to set forth with her retinue and extensive funds to start a new 
life somewhere beyond Egypt.'”° But when her ships entered the Red Sea 
they were burned by the Nabataeans — who were ill-disposed to her for a 
variety of reasons, not the least of which was their loss of territory under the 
Donations of Alexandria'”’ — and Antonius (whose involvement in or even 
prior knowledge of this scheme is uncertain) persuaded her to abandon the 
idea. Her potential destination is unknown, but it is plausible that she had 
Trogodytika in mind, where she spoke the language and which was easily 
accessible by her Red Sea fleet, and where she might expect to be welcomed, 
even as its queen.'** If this was one of the last things young Kleopatra Selene 
heard from her mother, Juba would have learned it himself and perhaps have 
been inspired to find out more about the territory. 

Many fragments of Libyka are natural historical in context; some of these 
which also have a geographical basis have already been discussed. The 
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125 Plutarch, Antonius 27. 

126 Plutarch, Antonius 69; see also Dio 51.6.7: on these and other such schemes attributed to Kleopatra 
at this time, see Plutarch, Life of Antony, ed. C. B. R. Pelling (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988), pp. 288-91. 

127 Plutarch, Antonius 36.2. 

128 Murray (supra note 109), pp. 32-3. 


discovery and analysis of euphorbion demonstrates a concern about the 
medicinal and practical properties of plants; similar is an interest in how to 
make honey.'*” Juba also mentioned the citron,'*? and may have discussed 
dates.'*! Precious stones are frequently considered, such as Ethiopian emer- 
alds, topazos, Egyptian alabastrites (perhaps onyx), and the ni/ios stone from 
the banks of the Nile, perhaps the blue sapphire.'*” 

Fauna are an extensive topic. The Nilotic passages include comments on the 
riverine animals, particularly crocodiles.'*? The Ethiopian mantichoras, whether 
from myth or natural history, has already been noted. The characteristics of the 
Mauretanian lynx are also recorded.'™ But of all the animal kingdom, two espe- 
cially interested Juba: lions and elephants. These were most associated with his 
world and remained exotic to the Greeks and Romans. Both had an exalted, 
almost mystical quality that set them apart from other fauna. The lion had been 
known since Bronze Age times, as is testified in Linear B,'”” by countless refer- 
ences in mythology from Homer onward, and in monuments such as the Lion 
Gate at Mykenai.'*° The close association of the animal with Herakles made it 
of special curiosity to Juba. By the beginning of post-Bronze Age Greek society 
it was already almost mythic, an attitude assisted by its extinction in the 
Mediterranean coastal areas, although it survived until the fifth century BC in 
the wilder parts of Thrace.'*” Lions became associated with eastern royalty — one 
need only think of Assyrian reliefs — which not only contributed to their exoti- 
cism but made them suitable for the new royalty of the first century BC. They 
first came to Rome during the consulship of Q. Scaevola, 95.Bc,'** and became 
common in the circus thereafter: Juba’s father-in-law Antonius was famed as 
having been the first Roman to yoke them to a chariot.'” Juba I had a close 
association with the lion and placed it on his coins,“ and by the Augustan 
period they had come to be proverbially associated with the world of Numidian 
and Mauretanian royalty." 
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Juba II also had his own series of lion coins (Figure 25e, p. 245),'” con- 
tinued by his son Ptolemaios,'"’ but his surviving discussions of lions remain 
anecdotal. A story that Juba heard about his father!’ recounted how a 
member of his entourage had attempted to kill a lion, and that a year later 
the lion was waiting at the same spot where it had been wounded and iden- 
tified its attacker from among a large group and killed him. Similar, and 
perhaps from the same family sources, is the story of a Gaetulian woman 
who had been attacked by lions, but who escaped following an intense and 


pathetic verbal plea.'*” These are both folk tales of the Aesopic variety, a. 


type popular in the Hellenistic period. Whether more scientific material was 
also part of Juba’s treatise cannot be determined: a possible example is a 
brief passage on the social habits of the animal, which in Plutarch’s Whether 
Land or Sea Animals Are Wiser follows Juba’s account of such characteristics 
of elephants.'“° Pliny’s lengthy discussion of lions is mostly derived from 
Aristotle but includes later sources, including Polybios and various Romans. 
Juba is cited once, in the matter of the Gaetulian woman.'’ But the remain- 
der of the paragraph, not otherwise attributed, is also from Juba.'“* It builds 
on the experience of the Gaetulian woman and discusses the mental state of 
lions and their method of fighting: so to speak, a psychological profile of the 
animal. Near the end of the paragraph the reader is told that “when 
wounded, he familiarizes himself with his attacker through remarkable 
observation, and makes for him however large the crowd,”'”’ the same as the 
story from the time of Juba I, without the personal details. Thus it is certain 
that the intervening material on the mental characteristics of lions is part of 
Juba’s treatise. Nevertheless, much of it has a folkish tone (“they are lacking 
in deceit and suspicion,” “when dying he bites the earth and sheds a tear for 
his death”)'”° that reveals its origins as being neither from earlier or Juban 
scientific analysis but from the anecdotal memory of Numidian royalty and 
their personal experiences with the animal. 

Elephants are the subject of more of the fragments of Libyka — over one- 
third — than any other topic. Juba’s area of research — the southern half of 
the known world — was coterminous with the range of the elephant, which 
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was originally found from India through Syria and throughout much of 
Africa, although the Syrian elephant was extince by the Iron Age. There 
were several varieties in Africa; Juba’s concern was the North African type, 
found in his territories, and the central African type of Ethiopia and envi- 
rons.'”! 

The Greeks knew about ivory before they encountered the elephant, for 
this is the original meaning of €A€pac, known in the Mediterranean world 
from the Bronze Age.'” Herodotos is the first Greek to have mentioned the 
animal itself. He visited Elephantine on the upper Nile, and wrote of ele- 
phants in Ethiopia and in western North Africa.'”’ But it is only with Aris- 
totle that Greek literature provides a full account,’ and by the end of the 
fourth century BC, as a result of the travels of Alexander the Great, elephants 
had become familiar in the eastern Mediterranean. Pyrrhos of Epeiros intro- 
duced them to Italy, and they were seen in Rome proper in the triumph of 
MCurius Dentatus in 275 Bc.'”? By Juba’s day they were common in the 
city: at the dedication of the Theater of Pompeius eighteen elephants fought 
against armored men, which aroused sympathy for the animals among the 
audience, much to Pompeius’ dismay.!”° 

Carthaginian knowledge of the animal dates from at least the time of 
Hanno, who saw them in northwest Africa, half a day’s travel from Cape 
Soloeis.!*’ If there is anything to be believed in Juba’s statement that he 
found an elephant in the wilds of the High Atlas with a Carthaginian brand 
that was four hundred years old,'”* Carthaginians had domesticated them by 
the latter fifth century BC; by the early third century BC they were an effect- 
ive part of the Carthaginian military machine.'”? Hannibal’s use of them is a 
legendary part of ancient history: from this time on the elephant was indel- 
ibly associated in the Roman mind with North Africa. The Carthaginian 
facility with the animal and its availability in North Africa meant that 
domestication soon spread to the petty kings in the region, including Juba’s 
ancestors, and from at least the time of Massinissa the elephant was an 
important part of the self-conception of Numidian royalty.'*' Jugurtha had 
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an elephant corps, part of which he paid as eribute to the Romans,' In his 
war with Rome his elephants were ineffective on the terrain of the battlefield 
and scattered, eventually to be captured and killed by the Romans, and he 
surrendered all his remaining elephants in the peace negotiations.'® His 
grandnephew Juba I was also a proponent of elephant warfare, putting their 
likeness on his coins'™ and capturing them in the forests of Numidia for his 
ally Scipio.’ Juba I used them against the Romans, but they were no great 
help, and Caesar captured sixty-four of them and paraded them before the 


city of Thapsus, intimidating it into surrender. As a result, the Roman Fifth : 


Legion adopted the figure of an elephant for its standards, and continued to 
use it as late as the second century ac.'® Yet however exotic, elephant 
warfare had been proven ineffective and would not again be a regular part of 
Roman military tactics until late-antique engagements with the Sassan- 
ians,'®’ although Juba II may have used them against Tacfarinas.’ But 
despite the failure of the animal in military usage, it had become linked 
with the image of northern Africa and the Roman conception of that part of 
the world.'® Still available in the wilds in the second half of the first century 
BC, the elephant had already become a standard element of the local numis- 
matic iconography (Figure 25d, p. 245),'” and it is inevitable that Juba 
would write about it extensively. 

Juba’s discussion of elephants is almost entirely about those of his own 
world, northern Africa, with a few comments about the “Ethiopian” variety, 
the central African type.'’' Ancient writers, including Juba, made no precise 
zoological distinction between types of elephants,'”” but used a geographical 
classification. Pliny knew of three varieties, the African, Ethiopian, and 
Indian, with the home of the African said to be beyond the Syrtic deserts 
and in Mauretania.'’ The Ethiopian came from Ethiopia proper and 
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Trogodytika; acquisition of Echiopian elephants was an interest of the earlier 
Prolemies.'’' There is no doubt that Pliny's geographical taxonomy is from 
Juba’s account, which always named the Ethiopian'”’ — to Juba, the foreign 
type — but not the African, the indigenous and familiar variety. Juba further 
classified the African through its tusks, noting that they differed in the 
elephants of the marshes, mountains, and plains,'’’ information he had 
gained from ivory hunters rather than elephant users. This shows awareness 
of the three known types of African elephant,'”’ but is a distinction limited 
to their tusks and their ivory, which traveled farther than the elephants 
themselves. 

As with the lion, Juba’s material has an anecdotal quality and came 
largely from ancestral traditions. Hunting of the animal was a ied 
interest. The preferred method was to dig pits covered with brush, 
which replaced an earlier technique of rounding them up on horseback 
and herding them into trenches, starving them into docility, the method 
used by the “kings,” presumably Juba’s ancestors.'”? It was contrasted to the 
method used by the Trogodytes (whose interest was in food, not domestica- 
tion), who would jump onto them from trees and hamstring them, or shoot 
them with arrows and spears from gigantic bows that it took several people 
to hold.'*° 

But it was the unique habits of the elephant that interested Juba the 
most. The animals demonstrated a near-human intelligence and social 
behavior that was particularly fascinating.'*’ According to Juba, they would 
help each other when hunted, organizing their resistance to a party of 
hunters by placing those with the smallest — and thus least valuable — tusks 
in the front, thereby protecting those with the best.'** Most notably, they 
would rescue their comrades who fell into hunters’ pits by using branches 
and rocks to construct a ramp into the trap, although Plutarch, usually 
respectful of Juba’s scholarship, called this story a monstrosity aun claimed 
that Juba was using his status as a king to impose strange ideas.'*’ Juba evi- 
dently went further than Plutarch admitted, because Philostratos recorded 
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eS APOMOMOS tread in Juba's treatise chat elephants not only helped 
each other when hunted but would remove wounded comrades from danger 
and bathe their wounds in aloe.'*! There are other extreme tales of elephan- 
tine social behavior: at the time of the new moon they would ritually purify 
themselves (the Amilo River in Mauretania was one place this happened) 
and return home carrying their tired young. They had other religious prec- 
tices, such as praying and showing obeisance to their trainers and masters. 
They could understand human speech and even fall in love with humans and 


recognize specific people after many years.'*? They could link themselves _ 


together into a raft to cross the Red Sea.!®° Their great longevity was leg- 
endary: in addition to the four-hundred-year-old found in the High Atlas 
Juba knew of one of great age that his father had owned and other long-lived 
ones possessed by the Ptolemaic and Seleukid kings.'*” 

Because the ivory trade was an important economic use of the animal,'** 
many comments refer to the tusks. Tusks were hunted in Mauretania by 
magically locating the place where the animals shed them, as water would 
mysteriously evaporate from skins when near buried tusks.'®? Juba felt that 
the tusks were the animal’s horns, a view rejected by Philostratos, and dis- 
tinguished types of elephant by the characteristics of their tusks.' He 
described how they were used as digging implements and as weapons and 
were regularly shed.'*' Certain other anatomical features were also attested 
such as their double heart (more a psychological comment) and their asses 
peting.'”? Detailed information on their mating habits was also recorded.!° 
And, always the linguist, Juba recorded a rare word for their trumpeting 
OTPHVOC@, “to make a harsh sound.”!%4 

Juba is an important source for the now extinct North African elephant. 
Although he has been described as “over-credulous,”! his personal 
familiarity with and devotion to the animal meant that he was able to 
observe it closely over a long period. He also inherited a vast amount of 
ancestral anecdotal material. There is much truth in his comments: the 
social characteristics are credible when interpreted through the humanizing 
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eyes of those who spent much of their lives around elephants and began to 
see them as almost human. Some of the anatomical comments, such as 
the matter of the double heart,'” imply a quasi-scientific observation of 
the animal’s interior. One may believe less the stories about their religious 
sensitivity, but nonetheless, the strong social habits of the herd and the 
other unique qualities of the animal, especially its bulk and the ingenious 
uses of its trunk, make such interpretation possible within Juba’s world. 
Even today the elephant remains most unusual and mystical, and is used by 
human beings in ways unimaginable for other animals. Visitors to modern 
India still feel a deep awe when confronted by elephants and see how they 
are treated and respected, and their unique integration into human 
society.'?” 

A final characteristic of Libyka is its use of myth. Mythology pervades the 
work, although it is not possible to determine whether there was a special 
section on the topic. The interest in Herakles and his western localizations 
has already been noted. Another mythological discussion is the matter of 
Diomedes on the Libyan coast.'** He was shipwrecked in Libya after the 
Trojan War and was about to be sacrificed by the local king, Lykos, to Ares, 
but was saved by the king’s daughter Kallirrhoe, whom Diomedes aban- 
doned when he left for Italy, whereupon she committed suicide.'”? This 
interesting yet familiar and formulaic tale is not otherwise testified,” but it 
is not difficult to see the source of Juba’s interest in its parallel to Dido and 
Aeneas. Although it is specifically credited to the third book of the Libyka 
(the only book reference to that work preserved), it is connected to early 
Roman history, a published concern of Juba, and demonstrates his ethno- 
graphical research and his awareness of his Roman audience. When Juba 
moved to North Africa he had just completed his Roman Archaeology, which 
would have investigated the matter of Dido and Aeneas. Moreover, he seems 
to have had a special interest in Diomedes, since he examined the strange 
birds associated with that hero, describing their characteristics carefully in 
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one of his more detailed natural historical passages.”"' The fragment also 
treats some of the mythology of Diomedes, specifically his tomb on the Dio- 
median Islands (modern Tremiti off the Apulian coast), where birds unique 
to the area were said to be the metamorphosed comrades of the hero.” 
Diomedes, as one of the early Greek travelers to Italy, was relevant to Juba’s 
historical and cultural interests. He was also of topical concern in Augustan 
Rome, the negotiator between Aeneas and the Latins and the one who made 
clear to the indigenous Italian populations the destiny of Aeneas.” Juba 


could make use of this, and just as he had connected Mauretania to the. 


ancestral territories to the east, here he could link North Africa to Italy and 
to the Roman destiny, and further support Augustan policy by discreetly 
bypassing the recent unfortunate history of African—Roman_ relations 
through withdrawing to the mythological past. 

Although written in Greek and thus in the mainstream of Greek ethnologi- 
cal scholarship, Libyka was largely designed for a Roman audience, to acquaint 
Rome with the new world that Juba had been sent to rule. But it also fulfilled 
the familial self-conception of Juba and Kleopatra Selene as the heir to both 
Numidian royalty (perhaps even Carthage) and the Ptolemies by linking all 
these lands in a broad cultural treatise that pushed beyond the boundaries of 
the known world into the Atlantic, sub-Saharan Africa, and to the east. Much 
of the information is anecdotal, obtained from the various complex inherit- 
ances of which the monarchs were a part. Portions of the treatise did not add 
to contemporary knowledge and soon vanished.” Yet the theory of the course 
of the Nile was still being considered in the nineteenth century, and informa- 
tion on the North African elephant survived when the animal did not. More- 
over, the Ptolemaic and Egyptian connections brought about Juba’s interest in 


201 NH 10.126~7 = Juba, fr. 60. It is almost impossible to place this fragment among Juba’s works. 
The obvious source is the Roman Archaeology, but its biological thrust is not generally associated with 
that treatise, even if the topic is early Italy. It more probably comes from the Libyka, and is a con- 
tinuation of fr. 5, providing a fuller treatment of the myth of Diomedes coupled with a digression 
on the characteristics of the birds. Fauna had become one of Juba’s interests after he moved to North 
Africa. 

202 On the birds of Diomedes, see Jean Gagé, “Les Traditions ‘diomédiques’ dans I'Italie ancienne, de 
l’Apulie a l'Eturie méridionale, et quelques-unes des origins de la légende de Mézence,” MEFRA 84, 
1972, 754-66. 

203 Vergil, Aeneid 8.9, 11.225-33. On some of these issues, and Juba’s possible relationship to 
Diomedes, see Christa Landwehr, “Juba II. als Diomedes?” JdI 107, 1992, 103-24. 

204 Given the importance of snakes in the Roman conception of North Africa (supra, Chapter 2, note 
11), and Juba’s documented natural historical interests, it is probable that the treatise contained a 
section on ophids. Moreover, they had a special connection to his mother-in-law, which may have 
been part of the Roman interest. Pliny’s scant information on snakes (NH 8.36-7, 85-8) does have 
an African context and is intermingled with material from Juba, yet the king is nowhere attributed. 
He is one of the sources for NH 8 (NH 1.8), but since this is the book that includes elephants and 
lions, the debt to Juba is apparent. Books 14, 26, and 28 also credit the king (NH 1.14, 26, 28) 
without citing him specifically in the text: Book 14 is on wine and Books 26 and 28 on drugs, all 
reasonable Juban topics, whether in Libyka or On Arabia. 
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the East African coast, and since this was becoming linked in the contempor- 
ary mind with the new route to India and Augustus’ policy of developing 
trade contacts, Juba was led to thoughts in that direction. It is probable that 
Augustus was sent an early copy of the treatise and approved, seeing Juba as 
the emerging expert on the southern part of the known world. The Princeps 
thus encouraged the king to expand his studies to the east by joining the staff 
of Gaius Caesar and becoming the expert on Arabia. 
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9 


THE EASTERN EXPEDITION WITH 
GAIUS CAESAR 


By the end of the first century BC, Juba had been on the throne for over 
twenty years. But the Roman world was changing.' Augustus turned 60 in 


3 BC, and questions of succession were becoming acute. A new generation of 


the imperial family was reaching maturity, but events conspired to frustrate 
any of Augustus’ plans concerning who would follow him. Juba’s childhood 
friends did not seem destined to play any role: Marcellus had died in 23 Bc, 
and Tiberius, although granted a five-year Eastern imperium beginning in 
6BC, almost simultaneously announced his retirement from politics and 
withdrawal to Rhodes. Marcus Agrippa, Augustus’ closest confidant and an 
obvious successor, had died in 12 BC, Augustus’ sister Octavia the following 
year, and Tiberius’ brother Drusus two years later. Augustus’ daughter Julia, 
successively the wife of Marcellus, Agrippa, and Tiberius, was already 
involved in the intrigues that resulted in her banishment in 2BC: a liaison 
with the only surviving son of Antonius was her ultimate undoing. Any 
solution to the succession issue would, so it seemed, bypass one generation 
and turn to the younger one just coming to maturity at the turn of the 
century. 

Moreover, there were external problems Augustus had to face, especially 
in the East.’ In 9 or 8BC the Nabataean king, Obodas, had died, perhaps by 
poison. His rule had never been strong or stable, and a succession struggle 
broke out, with various parties appealing to Augustus for arbitration. The 
Parthians continued to be a threat, and were to meddle in Armenian affairs 
after the death of the Roman puppet ruler in 7 BC, precipitating a series of 
crises. In Judaea the situation deteriorated as Herod the Great descended 
into madness, and after he died in 4BC erupted into virtual civil war, again 
resulting in numerous petitions to Augustus. Thus all the non-Roman 
territories between Syria and Egypt, and well into the eastern interior, were 


1 For a recent summary of the events of these years, see J. A. Crook, “Political History, 30 BC to AD 14,” 
CAH? 10, 1996, 70-112. 

2 On the background of Augustan policy in the East, see A. N. Sherwin-White, Roman Foreign Policy in 
the East, 168 B.C. to A.D. 1 (London: Duckworth, 1984), pp. 322-41. 
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in some state of turmoil as Augustus celebrated his sixtieth birchday in Sep- 
tember of 3 8C, Both the succession and eastern issues could not be ignored. 

Augustus decided to solve both through the medium of his grandson, 
Gaius Caesar, son of Agrippa and Julia, born in 20Bc and fast approaching 
the age where he could be brought forth as potential successor. As one 
would expect from a grandfather, Augustus had shown him favor for many 
years, and in 5BC the 15-year-old Gaius started his public career. He was 
named princeps inventutis, made a pontifex, and designated consul for AD 1. 
And Augustus began to see him as the one who could settle the deepening 
crisis in the East, especially given the recalcitrance of Tiberius, whose 
Eastern imperium was being spent in frustration on Rhodes. 

Gaius’ first involvement in eastern politics came with the death of Herod 
the Great. A violent dispute erupted over that succession — or indeed, 
whether there would be a succession — and appeals were made to Augustus, 
who convened a commission in Rome in the spring of 4Bc.’ Sitting on the 
commission were leading Romans and friends of Augustus, but the only one 
recorded by name is young Gaius, who, in a prominent place at Augustus’ 
side, heard the testimony of Herod’s sons and relatives, members of his royal 
court including Nikolaos of Damaskos, and an embassy of fifty Jewish 
leaders. He also read the dispatches from Roman officials in Syria and 
Judaea. These debates were long and heated, and, because of the large 
number attending, a second meeting had to be held in the Temple of Apollo 
Palatinus, near Augustus’ residence. There were also public disturbances, as 
eight thousand members of the local Jewish community agitated for abol- 
ition of the monarchy. After the second session, Augustus decided to parti- 
tion Herod’s kingdom and to deny kingship to any of his sons. Presumably 
Gaius took part in the deliberations and advised Augustus on his final 
decision; such was this 16-year-old’s introduction to the ever-turbulent poli- 
tics of the Roman East.‘ In placing Gaius on the commission Augustus was 
testing his grandson’s sensitivity and maturity as a politician and diplomat 
and educating him about the East, and within two years plans were being 
laid for a major eastern campaign for the young heir apparent. It was becom- 
ing increasingly obvious that Tiberius had no interest in exercising the 
duties of his émperium, which would terminate in 2BC. Gaius, who would 
turn 18 that year, seemed the natural successor. 

Thus plans were formulated for a great eastern expedition led by Gaius 


that would range far and wide, from the Nabataean territories and Arabia in 


4 Josephus, Jewish Wars 2.25-38, 80-100; Jewish Antiquities 17.228-49, 301-20; J. A. Crook, Consil- 
ium Principis: Imperial Councils and Counsellors from Augustus to Diocletian (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1955), pp. 32-3. 

4 The two sessions were perhaps two or three weeks apart in April or May of 4Bc. Gaius was mentioned 
only in the context of the first; whether he attended the second is perhaps immaterial to the 
experience he gained by attending at least the first. 
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the south to Armenia in the north.’ Most ancient sources tend to emphasize 
the crisis in Armenia as the primary reason. Yet this had been dormant in 
the years immediately prior to Gaius’ departure and did not resurface until 
he was already en route, and thus cannot have been the main cause.° The 
most contemporary literary comments, an epigram of Antipatros of Thessa- 
lonike and Ovid’s Ars amatoria, both written as the expedition was setting 
forth, make little mention of Armenia but emphasize the Parthians, the real 
focus of Augustus’ interest.’ Ovid took note of Mars, Crassus, and legionary 


standards, and thus conspicuously connected the departure with the dedica-. 


tion of the Temple of Mars Ultor in the Forum of Augustus, 12 May 2c," 
and the standards M. Licinius Crassus had lost in 53 BC, which were finally 
to find a permanent home in the temple.’ Since it was Tiberius who had 
recovered the standards — in 20BC, in his first major independent campaign, 
in the year of Gaius’ birth — and Tiberius’ little-used imperium would expire 
at the end of the year of the dedication, necessitating a rethinking of Roman 
policy in the East, from its very initiation Gaius’ expedition was in contrast, 


5 The primary ancient sources are Velleius 2.101—2, Pliny (NH 6.141, 160; 12.55—6; 32.10), Tacitus 
(Annals 1.3; 2.4, 42), Suetonius (Augustus 65, 67, 93; Tiberius 12; Nero 5), and Dio 55.10—12, 
57.17.34. A single surviving letter from Augustus to Gaius, dated 23 September AD1 (Aulus 
Gellius 15.7.3), is the sole remnant of a published volume of correspondence between the Princeps 
and his grandson while the latter was in the East. Although the letter expresses Augustus’ expecta- 
tion that Gaius would succeed him, it sheds no other light on the campaign. There are also numerous 
inscriptions, many of which record the honors paid to the expedition by cities through which it 
passed, as well as a memorial to Gaius at Pisa (ILS 140), erected in April of AD4, that records his 
death date, 21 February of that year. The best modern account remains F. E. Romer, “Gaius Caesar's 
Military Diplomacy in the East,” TAPA 109, 1979, 199-214, which includes citations of the rele- 
vant inscriptions; supplemented by his “A Numismatic Date for the Departure of C. Caesar,” TAPA 
108, 1978, 187-202; and Frédéric Hurlet, Les Collégues du prince sous Auguste et Tibere: de la légalité 
républicaine a la légitimité dynastic, CEFR 227, 1997, pp. 127-41; see also Glen Bowersock, “Augustus 
and the East: The Problem of the Succession,” in Caesar Augustus: Seven Aspects, ed. Fergus Millar and 
Erich Segal (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984), pp. 170-9; Helmut Halfmann, Itinera principum, Hei- 
delberger althistorische Beitrige und epigraphische Studien 2 (Stuttgart 1986), pp. 166-7; Crook, 
CAH? 10 (supra note 1), pp. 104-5; David Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1950), pp. 481—5; Daniela Sidari, “Studi su Gaio e Lucio Cesare,” AttiVen 138, 
1979-80, 275-302. On the iconography of Gaius and its political meaning, see, cautiously, Paul 
Zanker, The Power of Images in the Age of Augustus, translated Alan Shapiro (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1988), pp. 215—23. Other modern comments on the campaign are cited infra. Many 
of the details of the expedition are not germane to the issues of Juba’s involvement, on which the 
following account centers. 

6 Romer, TAPA 109 (supra note 5), pp. 203-4. 

7 Antipatros #47; see also #46; Ovid, Ars amatoria 1.177—227 (see Ronald Syme, History in Ovid 
{Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978], pp. 8-15); Bowersock (supra note 5), p. 171. There is also a frag- 
ment of what may be Augustus’ own valedictory (pseudo-Plutarch, Sayings of Kings and Commanders 
207e). 

8 The date has been determined by C. J. Simpson, “The Date of Dedication of the Temple of Mars 
Ultor,” JRS 67, 1977, 91-4. 

9 Romer, TAPA 108 (supra note 5), pp. 191-202. 
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the Garamantes in Africa’? and may recently have held a position in Syria. 


even in contention, with the career of Tiberius, This tension beeween the 
two would affect not only affairs in the East but also the careers of promi- 
nent Romans for many years to come.'® 

Augustus was well aware of his grandson's youth and inexperience, and 
thus assembled a strong field staff. Chief of staff was M. Lollius, the consul 
of 21 Bc, who had been the first Roman official in Galatia when it became a 
province after the death of Amyntas in 25Bc."' Literary sources do not 
remember his association with Gaius favorably: it was said that he took 
bribes from every king in the East, and that even his earlier military cam- 
paigns in Germany had been a disaster.'* There were indeed problems with 
the quality of his service, which seem to have resulted in his dismissal from 
the staff and suicide; this may have brought about the ultimate collapse of 
the expedition itself. But it is unlikely that Augustus would have chosen a 
proven incompetent for this sensitive post, and Lollius’ real sin may have 
been in slandering Tiberius to Gaius, and thus becoming a scapegoat for 
Tiberius’ contemporary personal difficulties, leading the literary tradition to 
assert that he was known for long-standing incompetence and treachery." 

Another important staff member was P. Sulpicius Quirinius, who had 


been consul in 12BC and who had triumphed for campaigns in Kilikia 


against the murderers of Amyntas of Galatia.'‘ He had also fought against 
16 


It is not certain whether he was with the expedition from the start, or 
merely joined it in Syria, but he may have succeeded Lollius as chief of 
staff.'’ Also on the staff was Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus.'* Because he did 
not become consul until AD32, he may have been no older than Gaius and, 
as his cousin, was perhaps a childhood friend. He was also having his first 
overseas experience, and may have been asked to join because of his family 


10 Bowersock (supra note 5), pp. 170-1. 

11 Suetonius, Tiberius 12; PIR? L311; Ronald Syme, The Augustan Aristocracy (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986), p. 43. 

12 NH 9.118; see also Velleius 2.97, 102. 

13 Tacitus, Annals 3.48; Bowersock (supra note 5), p. 183. See also Velleius Paterculus, The Tiberian 
Narrative (2.94-131), ed. A. J. Woodman (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977), 
pp. 110-11, and Syme, History (supra note 7), p. 12 for the contradictory evidence as to Lollius’ career. 

14 Tacitus, Annals 3.48; Strabo 12.6.5; Syme, Augustan Aristocracy (supra note 11), pp. 338-41. 

15 Supra, p. 108. 


16 Whether he had been in Syria just before Gaius’ campaign depends on whether he is the Kuphviog 


cited at Luke 2.2 who conducted the census associated with the birth of Jesus of Nazareth. He 
definitely was in Syria by ADG, as he was involved in the deposing of Archelaos of Judaea that year 
(Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 17.355, 18.1). The Syrian part of his career has been long and inconclu- 
sively debated. 

17 He was astute enough to show respect to Tiberius, and twenty years later received a magnificent 
public funeral at which the emperor himself delivered the eulogy, contrasting his distinguished 
career with that of the perfidious Lollius (Tacitus, Annals 3.48). 

18 Suetonius, Nero 5; PIR? D127; Syme, Augustan Aristocracy (supra note 11), index. 
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connections, as he was a grandson of Antonius and Octavia and thus one of 


Augustus’ few surviving male blood relatives, perhaps sent forth to redeem 
the mixed career of his father, the consular L. Domitius Ahenobarbus.'” Tra- 
dition has it that the son did not rise to expectations and that he too was 
dismissed, degenerating into a life of dishonesty, to be charged with treason 
in the last days of Tiberius. His reputation may eventually have suffered 
because he was unfortunate enough to be the father of the emperor Nero. 
Velleius called him a young man of most noble simplicity and wrote highly 


of the reputation of the family, comments made before it became tainted. 


with the name of Nero.” 

Two young men better known for their later careers were on Gaius’ mili- 
tary staff. One was the future historian Velleius, unknown except for the 
autobiographical comments within his history.?" Coming from a military 
family, he had recently begun his career in Thrace and Makedonia before 
being attached to the staff as military tribune. After many years of army 
service, particularly under Tiberius, he retired to write a history dedicated to 
M. Vinicius, the consul of AD30, an old family friend.”? He thus provided 
the only extant eyewitness account of any portion of Gaius’ campaign, a 
version that does not have the same biases as the later sources, although as a 
devotee of Tiberius, Velleius was careful to slander Lollius. 

The other known member of the military staff became the most notorious 
Roman of the following years. This was L. Aelius Sejanus,”3 participating in 
the first documented event of his infamous career, perhaps because he had 
been adopted by Aelius Gallus, who had made the only previous Roman 
expedition into Arabia. A remarkable and impressive youth, he probably 
first met Tiberius at this time, an event that the future emperor never 
forgot. Nothing else is known about his time with Gaius. 

Although the members of Gaius’ political and military staff seem to have 
had mixed, or even disastrous, later careers, much of this is due to the unfor- 
giving party politics of the post-Augustan era, especially the violent opin- 
ions surrounding the principate of Tiberius. Moreover, these men are 
generally best known to the historical record because of events other than 
their association with Gaius, usually involving their relationship with 
Augustus’ successor. Augustus would have chosen the best general staff pos- 
sible for his grandson, and the presence of two consulars, his sister’s grand- 
son (himself the son of a consular), and two promising young army officers 


19 PIR? D128; Ronald Syme, The Roman Revolution, paperback edition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960), 
pp. 421-2. 

20 Velleius 2.10; see also Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 20.148-50. 

21 Velleius 2.101-4. 

22 PIR? V445. 

23 Tacitus, Annals 4.1; Syme, Augustan Aristocracy (supra note 11), p. 302: but see Dieter Hennig, 
L, Aelius Seianus: Untersuchungen zur Regierung des Tiberius, Vestigia 21 (Munich 1975), pp. 14-18. 
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demonstrates the care with which Augustus made his plans.’! Moreover, in 
the fashion of great eastern expeditions since that of Alexander the Great, 
Augustus insured that Gaius would have advice from scholars. Three 
members of this contingent are known: Isidoros or Dionysios of Charax; 
Archelaos, the client king of Kappadokia; and Juba I of Mauretania. 

Gaius’ first scholarly adviser is recorded in a single notice by Pliny:” 


This place [i.e. Charax}] was the birthplace of Dionysios, the most 
recent author on the geography of the world, whom the divine 
Augustus sent in advance to the East to write a complete commen- 
tary when his elder son was to go to Armenia against the Parthians 
and Arabians. 


The problem with this dogmatic statement is that Dionysios of Charax, so 
notable as to be remembered over half a century later as the most recent 
writer on world geography, is otherwise unknown. Hence there has been 
almost universal emendation of “Dionysium” to “Isidorum,” and the 
assumption that Pliny meant the well-known geographer Isidoros of Charax, 
who seems to date from the Augustan period.”° Although any major 
emendation must be regarded cautiously, this is the presumption followed 


_ hereinafter.”’ 


Charax was a trading emporium on the lower Tigris allegedly founded by 
Alexander as an Alexandria, but restored by Antiochos IV Epiphanes in the 


24 Another staff member may have been a certain L. Licinius. Everything that is known about him is 
from a single fragmentary inscription (CIL 6.1442) that seems to identify him as one of the comites of 
Gaius and have a “C” as the first letter of his cognomen, raising the possibility that he was of the 
Licinii Crassi and perhaps a descendant of the Crassus whose loss of the standards to the Parthians 
was inexorably part of the context of the expedition. 

25 NH 6.141: “Hoc in loco genitum Dionysium terrarum orbis situs recentissimum auctorum, quem ad 
commentanda omnia in Orientem praemiserit divus Augustus ituro in Armeniam ad Parthicas 
Arabicasque res maiore filio.” 

26 O. A. W. Dilke’s date of around aD25 for Isidoros’ geographical writings is too late, as he needed 
already to have had a reputation as a geographer before Augustus commissioned him (Greek and 
Roman Maps {Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1985], p. 124). 

27 On Isidoros, see FGrHist #781; F. H. Weissbach, “Isidoros Charakenos” (#20), RE 9, 1916, 2064-8; 
Thomson, p. 286; Dilke (supra note 26), p. 124; Klaus Giinther Sallmann, Die Geographie des 
alteren Plinius in ihrem Verhdltnis zu Varro: Versuch einer Quellenanalyse, Untersuchungen zur 
antiken Literatur und Geschichte 11 (Berlin 1971), pp. 50-60. There is no certainty that all the 
fragments attributed to an Isidoros are by the geographer from Charax. The most vigorous 
proponent of the accuracy of Pliny’s text at NH 6.141 and an otherwise unknown Dionysios is 
Sheldon Arthur Nodelman, “A Preliminary History of Characene,” Berytus 13, 1960, 107, who also 
dated Isidoros to the latter first century AC, as a younger contemporary of Pliny’s, based on the 
Characene king list in the Maé&robioi attributed to Lucian. Nodelman’s arguments are complex and 
somewhat circular, and have not been generally accepted. It is an annoying textual problem that will 
never be solved with the present evidence. See also Sallmann (supra), pp. 50-1; Dilke (supra note 26), 
p. 71. 
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early second century BC." Originally at the head of the Persian Gulf, in 
Isidoros’ day it was already 50 miles inland, owing to siltation.”” Little is 
known about the author beyond his fragmentary writings and his presumed 
association with Gaius. His extensive geographical work was used repeatedly 
by Pliny — especially for latitudes, distances, and circumferences®” — who 
often contrasted his measurements with those of the two Hellenistic geo- 
gtaphers Eratosthenes and Artemidoros. In Pliny’s day he was the most 
recent writer on the geography of the world, yet in some ways was less 
accurate than Juba.*! 

The fragments of Isidoros’ writings do not reveal whether he wrote a 
single work, a wide-ranging geographical study, or several different treat- 
ises. The only independent text preserved is under the title Parthian 
Stations,” a list of places from Zeugma on the Euphrates to Alexandropolis 
in Arachosia, 838 schoinoi to the east, the surviving portion of a land itiner- 
ary across Asia. Details become fewer as the route progresses east, and it is 
unlikely that Isidoros was basing his conclusions on autopsy; perhaps he was 
using Parthian sources of around 100 Bc,°? although mention of the civil war 
between Phraates IV and Tiridates means that in some ways the treatise had 
been updated to the Augustan period.** It may have included a general 
Persian history,” probably the Description of Parthia which Athenaios quoted 
regarding pearls that were found on an island in the Persian Gulf Another 
fragment, if from the same treatise, refers to Goaisos, king of the Spice- 
Bearing Omani.’’ Isidoros was taking advantage of the temporary rap- 
prochement between Rome and Parthia after the return of the standards to 
write about areas of the far East that previously had been known only by tra- 
dition.** He also wrote about the Nabataeans®? — although the context is not 


28 On the history of Charax, see Nodelman (supra note 27), pp. 83-121, and D. T. Potts, “The Roman 
Relationship with the Persicus sinus from the Rise of Spasinou Charax (127 Bc) to the Reign of Shapur 
II (AD 309-79),” in The Early Roman Empire in the East, ed. Susan E. Alcock, Oxbow Monograph 95 
(Oxford: Oxbow, 1997), pp. 89-107, and, for the location of the site, John Hansman, “Charax and 
the Karkeh,” IrAnt 7, 1967, 36-45. 

29 NH 6.138-40 = Juba, fr. 1. 

30 FGrHist #781, frs. 6-19. 

31 NH 6.141. 

32 GGM 1.244-56; FGrHist #781, fr. 2; Isidoros of Charax, Parthian Stations, ed. Wilfred H. Schoff 
(Philadelphia: Commercial Museum, 1914). 

33 Thomson, p. 291. 

34 Dio 51.18; 53.33.1-2. 

35 Lucian, Makrobioi 15-17, on the topic of long-lived kings. The several references to Isidoros in this 
passage indicate that he may have written extensively on the royal history of the Hellenistic East. 

36 Athenaios 3.93e—94b = Isidoros, fr. 1. 

37 Isidoros, fr. 4; see also NH 6.145; D. T. Potts, The Arabian Gulf in Antiquity 2: From Alexander the 
Great to the Coming of Islam (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990), p. 325. 

38 See Strabo 11.6.4; M. Cary and E. H. Warmington, The Ancient Explorers, revised edition (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1963), p. 194. 

39 Hesychios, Aovodpny = Isidoros, fr. 5. 
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certain — and is said to have written a periplous,"’ part of which may be 
reflected in che extant material about the Persian Gulf. The fragments that 
can be most safely atcributed to Isidoros of Charax indicate that his geo- 
graphical knowledge was wide-ranging, from Arachosia to Bithynia — and 
perhaps Nabataea — to Britain.*' Although much of his material was deriv- 
ative, this represents an amazing territorial extent, from the British Isles to 
Afghanistan, and he may have written mote specifically on Persia and the 
Parthians. 

As noted, the sole connection between Isidoros and Gaius is the single 
disputable notice by Pliny, also the only extant comment on Isidoros’ career. 
The most important point is that Isidoros was the most recent author on 
geography, which may have been what appealed to Augustus. Isidoros was 
probably in Rome during his career and attracted the notice of Augustus 
there, who became familiar with his writings and their emphasis on the far 
eastern territories, about which there had been little recent information. Yet 
it is unlikely that Augustus sent him in advance to write about the East for 
Gaius” — the time factor, if nothing else, would make this improbable — and 
more reasonable that Gaius used published material in his preparations, 
perhaps consulting with Isidoros if the latter were in Rome or met some- 
where en route, perhaps the exact meaning of Pliny’s “praemiserit.” He may 
have accompanied the expedition part of the way, perhaps into Nabataea and 
the fringes of Arabia, and, as a Parthian expert, advised Gaius during his 
negotiations with the Parthians on the Euphrates.” 

The second scholar associated with Gaius was the client king of Kap- 
padokia, Archelaos.“* On the death of Herod the Great he had become the 
most senior of the client kings and now was a rare survivor from the era of 
Antonius, who had placed him on the throne. When Gaius came to the East, 
Archelaos had ruled Kappadokia for nearly forty years, and, as befits a client 
king, renamed his capitals Caesarea and Sebaste and rebuilt them in Roman 
fashion.” Archelaos took his duties seriously, and was involved in the affairs 
of much of Asia Minor and the Levant: Augustus relied on him as a regular 


40 This is cited by the geographer of the third century Ac, Marcianus of Herakleia (FGrHist #781, T2), 
but may not be the same Isidoros as the Characene geographer: see Sallmann (supra note 27), p. 51. 

41 NH 5.150 (=Isodoros, fr. 18); NH 4.102 (=Isodoros, fr. 11). 

42 Despite the contention of N. J. E. Austin and N. B. Rankov (Exploratio: Military and Political Intelli- 
gence in the Roman World from the Second Punic War to the Battle of Andrianople {London: Routledge, 
1995}), who saw Isidoros’ report as a rare example of a “prior strategic reconnaissance” (p. 31). 

43 Isidoros perhaps put together Gaius’ itinerary, possibly including a visit to Charax, which never 
occurred. See Robert K. Sherk, “Roman Geographical Exploration and Military Maps,” ANRW 2.1, 
1974, 539; on the topographical responsibilities of Roman military expeditions, see further, p. 543. 

44 FGrHist #123. On Archelaos, see Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty, pp. 182-5; and his “The Dynasty of 
Cappadocia,” ANRW 2.7, 1980, 1149-61; on his role with the expedition, see Mario Pani, Roma ¢ i re 
d'Oriente da Augusto a Tiberio, Pubblicazioni della Facolta di lettere e filosofia dell’Universita di Bari 
11 (Bari 1972), pp. 47-9. 

45 Roller, Herod, pp. 251-3. 
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informant on the East, and made certain that he was of service to Gaius, 
although in what exact capacity is uncertain."° Archelaos had wide-ranging 
scholarly interests — he was compared to Juba as a scholarly king“’ — that 
may have been of value to Gaius. Fragments of his works indicate that he 
wrote on Alexander the Great, perhaps the source for extant material on 


India.** Several of the citations concern precious stones, which may also be 


from the work on Alexander, since some are from India, but stones from 
Carthage and Egypt are also discussed.*” Archelaos also wrote on cults*® and 
agriculture,’ one of several agricultural manuals written by kings.** Two 
extant titles, On Rivers and On Stones, by an unspecified Archelaos, cannot be 
attributed to the king with certainty,’ as there was another literary 
Archelaos, author of ‘Tdt0@vf{ (“Peculiarities”), whom Diogenes Laertios”* 
distinguished from the author on Alexander, and who may have written 
some of the material on stones and rivers. It is not possible to untangle the 
authorship of all the material attributed to various writers named Archelaos. 
At the very least, the king of Kappadokia wrote an agricultural manual and 
on Alexander the Great, which was a wide-ranging topic that would have 
included natural history and geography. Although an agricultural manual 
would have pleased the Roman elite, it was more likely the geographical and 
historical material that Augustus felt would be useful to Gaius, as well as 
the king’s extensive political expertise. 

There is no reason to believe that Archelaos accompanied Gaius, but it is 
probable that stopovers were made at the Kappadokian court cities and that 
there was regular contact between the two, the king perhaps even coming to 
Antioch as adviser. One place Archelaos did not go was to Rhodes, having 
been warned by “intimi Augusti” not to visit Tiberius, and king and exile 
had no contact while Gaius was in the East. On the other hand, Archelaos 
was helpful and solicitous to Gaius. Tiberius never forgot, and shortly after 


46 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 16.357—60; Sullivan, ANRW (supra note 44), pp. 1156-7; Dio 57.17.4: 
e0eparevoe. 

47 Solinus 52.1823; see also NH 37.107—8, where Pliny used both kings simultaneously as sources. 

48 Diogenes Laertios 2.17; NH 37.46; see also Solinus 52.18—23. 

49 NH 1.37; 37.95, 104, 107. 

50 Archelaos, fr. 6 (OxyPap 2, 1899, #118). 

51 NH 8.202, 218. 

52 NH 18.22. Pliny’s table of contents for Book 18 (NH 1.18), which is on agriculture, cites King 
Archelaos’ agricultural manual. A King Archelaos was also one of the sources for Book 37 (NH 1.37): 
the actual citation in this book (NH 37.46) makes it clear it is the king of Kappadokia. 

53 The citations are in the treatise On Rivers (GGM 2.63744), of unknown authorship. The first (On 
Rivers 1.5 = Archelaos fr. 7) quotes On Rivers by Archelaos for information about the Hydaspes; the 
second (8.2 = fr. 8) quotes the same treatise on the Lykormas, in Aitolia; the third (9.3 = fr. 9) is 
from a work titled On Stones, also by Archelaos, and about the Maiandros. The first may be from 
Archelaos of Kappadokia’s Alexander treatises, but authorship of the other two by the king is more 
questionable. See Felix Atenstidt, “Zwei Quellen des Sogennanten Plutarch De fluviis,” Hermes 57, 
1922, 238-9. 

54 Diogenes Laertios 2.17. 
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he became emperor he summoned the elderly and ill monarch to Rome and 
charged him with treason, Although Archelaos was acquitted (seemingly on 
grounds of ill health), he died in Rome just after the trial, and his kingdom 
was turned into a province.” He had become dangerously powerful in Asia 
Minor, which was probably the main reason for his trial, but the issue of his 
relationship with Gaius many years previously was brought out, demonstrat- 
ing that Tiberius always remembered who had and had not befriended him 
at the time of Gaius’ eastern trip. 

The third of Gaius’ scholarly advisers was Juba.*° Unlike the other two,”” 
he produced a major scholarly work as part of his service with the expedi- 
tion, which Pliny cited by name three times, “the volumes that were written 
on Arabia for C. Caesar the son of Augustus.””* Yet it is improbable that the 
project was commissioned in time to have been completed before departure. 
Juba had not previously written on the East — except perhaps Egypt and the 
adjoining Red Sea coast — and On Arabia must be seen not as an advance 
research project but as resulting from the Arabian parts of the expedition, to 
be completed, in all likelihood, before Gaius’ death in early aD4, and prob- 
ably written at the court of Archelaos. 

Juba, like other members of Gaius’ advisory group, was chosen by Augus- 
tus for specific reasons. He had known him for nearly half a century and had 
watched him mature from refugee to scholar and king. Like Archelaos, Juba 
had the wisdom of a king and the knowledge of a scholar; despite the con- 
tinual frontier problems he faced, Augustus’ selection of him was an affirma- 
tion of proven capabilities during his quarter-century of kingship, and, in 
fact, his experience with frontier issues — however mixed — may have been 
one of his credentials. But Augustus would have been unlikely to make use 
of him unless his scholarship had some reference to the expedition, and this 
is good proof that Libyka, probably including material on Egypt and the 
Red Sea — close to Gaius’ concern — had already been published by 4—2 Bc. 
Augustus saw in Juba the type of scholar who would be an asset to Gaius as 
both adviser and chronicler. 


55 Tacitus, Annals 2.42; Suetonius, Tiberius 37.4; Dio 57.17.3—7. On the lengthy poor relationship 
between Archelaos and Tiberius, see F. E. Romer, “A Case of Client Kingship,” AJP 106, 1985, 
75-100. 

56 On Gaius and Juba, see Jacoby, Commentary, pp. 326-8. 

57 Although it is clear that Isodoros was to produce a commentary on the expedition (NH 6.141), there 
is no evidence of any such treatise, and given the expedition’s collapse, especially in the area of 
Isodoros’ expertise, it may never have been written. There is no indication that Archelaos was 
expected to write anything. 

58 NH 6.141, 12.56; 32.10=Juba, fr. 1-3: “voluminibus quae scripsit ad C. Caesarem Aug. f. de 
Arabia.” The wording is from NH 32.10: the other two citations are slightly different. Despite the 
fact that these seem to preserve a Latin title, NH 12.55—6 makes it clear that the work was in Greek. 
On the vagueness of the term “Arabia” — certainly emphasized by the wide range of Juba’s work — see 
Glen Bowersock, Roman Arabia, first paperback edition (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1983), p. 1. 
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There may also have been personal reasons for the king's inclusion, 
Gaius’s tutor M. Verrius Flaccus may have been one of Juba’s teachers or 


intellectual colleagues.” Gaius’ mother Julia was a childhood friend of 


Kleopatra Selene, and the personal difficulties that Julia was facing, which 
had caused her estrangement from her husband Tiberius and would lead to 


her banishment as her son set forth, may have increased a natural closeness ~ 


between Gaius — whose father was dead — and the Mauretanian royal family. 
Juba, in his mid-forties, would be the closest thing that young Gaius had to 
a father while on the expedition. Moreover, it would have been to the king's 
advantage to cultivate as much as possible the presumed future emperor. 
Juba may also have known another staff member, Quirinius, because of the 
latter’s service in Africa some years previously. He may even have been 
acquainted, at least by reputation, with Isidoros, who had possibly written 
about Massinissa.® Moreover, in a strange way Juba complemented Isidoros, 
as they came from the opposite extremities of the Empire, and Juba’s pres- 
ence linked the far west to the ancient East. The three scholars each had a 
discrete area of expertise: Isidoros on Parthia and the Persian Gulf, Archelaos 
on Asia Minor and the far East, and Juba on Egypt and coastal Arabia. 

As with his two scholarly colleagues, it is uncertain how much Juba trav- 
eled with the expedition. His marriage to Glaphyra, which must have 
occurred at this time, as it is the only time she was available, places him at the 
court of her father Archelaos, and this is the strongest proof that he took part, 
and the basis for the common assumption of this by modern commentators.”! 
Yet the extent of Juba’s participation is unknown. He was at the court of 
Archelaos, and one expects that he visited Tiberius on Rhodes, as there is no 
hint that he became one of his later victims, and, moreover, Tiberius was an 
old friend.® It is most probable that Juba accompanied Gaius only in the 
earlier parts of his tour before returning to the court of Archelaos when the 
expedition moved beyond his area of expertise, there to marry Glaphyra and to 
finish his treatise, before new disturbances in Africa, most notably the death of 
L. Cornelius Lentulus, made it necessary for him to return home. 

And so the great expedition set forth,” probably in late 2BC or early the 


59 Supra, p. 70. 

60 Lucian, Makrobioi 17 (=Isodoros, fr. 3). 

61 Infra, pp. 247-9. That he took part, at least in the earlier portions, seems obvious from NH 6.141. 
See Gsell, vol. 8, pp. 222-3, 266-7; Romanelli, Storia, p. 167; Romer, TAPA 109 (supra note 5), 
p. 202; Kokkinos, Herodian Dynasty, p. 228. Jacoby, RE, p. 2386, was more skeptical. 

62 This makes it unlikely that Juba was one of the Augustan intimates who advised Archelaos to keep 
his distance from Tiberius, despite Romer (AJP 106, supra note 55), p. 97. 

63 Late in 2BC, just before Gaius departed, there came the public revelation of the adulteries of his 
mother, which the sequence of events of Velleius (2.100.3) and Dio (55.10.12) places after the dedi- 
cation of the Temple of Mars Ultor. Velleius had Gaius depart immediately after Julia's crimes were 
made known (2.101.1). This too had an effect on the context of the campaign, since adultery might 
call into question the parentage of the heir apparent, and Julia was still the wife of Tiberius. (On 
these issues, see W. K. Lacey, “2 Bc and Julia’s Adultery,” Antichthon 14, 1980, 127-42.) 
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following year,”' making a slow and triumphant progression east, with 
stopovers in many places.”” Perhaps attempting to smooth over the growing 
personal conflict, even Tiberius lowered himself to declare his loyalty to 
Gaius, coming to either Chios or Samos. The first goal was probably 
Antioch, reached late in 1 BC, where Gaius could establish his headquarters, 
assume his consulship, and turn toward his first problem, that for which 
Juba had been assigned, Arabia. 

The exact focus of this first part of the expedition has long been uncer- 
tain. According to the cenotaph of Gaius at Pisa, he waged war during his 
consulship beyond the limits of Roman territory.’ This cannot mean in 
Armenia, since the war against the Armenians took place after his consul- 
ship,® and thus it must refer to an earlier campaign, the first of Gaius 
eastern tenure. It has been persuasively demonstrated that it took place in 
interior Nabataea, near Arabia (this perhaps a more exotic and even poetic 
term for commemoration),” a campaign documented only in a series of allu- 
sions by Pliny,’’ whose source was Juba’s On Arabia. Since Juba had been 
asked to provide expertise for this region, an Arabian campaign was part of 
Augustus’ original plans, but for some reason it amounted to litle, as Gaius 
only had a glimpse (prospexit) of Arabia.’' Pliny contrasted this brevity with 
the more thorough efforts of Aelius Gallus twenty-five years previously. In 
Pliny’s time Aelius Gallus was still the only Roman to have gone into 
Arabia with an army, destroying a number of towns and making a full 
report, despite the disastrous outcome of the campaign.”* Gaius, however, 
only reached the Arabicus sinus, presumably at Aila. He found Arabia tanta- 
lizing, and sought renown there, but seems to have gone no farther than the 


€ 


64 Romer’s date of the latter part of 2Bc (TAPA 108 {supra note 5}, pp. 187-202) has been disputed by 
Halfmann (supra note 5), p. 166, who placed the departure on 29 January 1Bc, on the basis of epi- 
graphic evidence. 

65 The evidence for the stopovers is mostly epigraphic: see the summary in Romer, TAPA 108 (supra 
note 5), pp. 201-2. 

66 Dio 55.10.19; Suetonius, Tiberius 12. 

67 ILS 140, 10-11: “consulatum quem ultra finis extremas populi Romani bellum gerens feliciter 
peregerat.” 

68 Dio 55.10a.4-8. 

69 G. W. Bowersock, “A Report on Arabia Provincia,” JRS 61, 1971, 227-8; see also T. D. Barnes, 
“The Victories of Augustus,” JRS 64, 1974, 22-3; Romer, TAPA 109 (supra note 5), pp. 204-5; 
Bowersock, Roman Arabia (supra note 58), p. 56. Hurlet (supra note 5), p. 135, would merely substi- 
tute “Nabataea” for the “Arabia” of the sources, which seems simplistic topographically. 

70 NH 6.141, 12.56, 32.10 = Juba, frs. 1-3; NH 2.168, 6.160. ' 

71 NH 6.160. Juba’s knowledge of the frankincense trade is no evidence of penetration of the peninsula, 
despite the arguments of J. Innes Miller (The Spice Trade of the Roman Empire, 29 B.C. to A.D. 641 
{Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969], p. 15), as he collected his information at Gaza: see infra, pp. 232-4. 

72 S. Jameson, “Chronology of the Campaigns of Aelius Gallus and C. Petronius,” JRS 58, 1968, 
71-84. 
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head of the Arabian Gulf.’’ Yet there could have been no military engage- 
ment in Arabia, or Pliny would not have drawn attention to the differences 


with Aelius Gallus’ campaign. The conclusion is that the “bellum gerens” of 


the Pisa inscription was near Arabia, more in the Nabataean territory, and 
probably not against the Nabataeans themselves, but perhaps against 


nomads or bandits from the Arabian peninsula who were threatening the~ 


Nabataeans.” Stabilizing the Nabataean kingdom in the years after Herod 
the Great’s death would have been an Augustan priority, and Rome may 
even have placed Nabataea under direct control at this time, and sent Gaius 
to investigate and to wage war as necessary.’” Augustus might not have 
known all the details, or what actions Gaius might need to take, and so he 
engaged Juba — who had his own knowledge of frontier populations — to 
advise and chronicle an expected Arabian campaign south of Nabataea. 
Gaius probably sailed from the port of Antioch, Seleukia Pieria, to 
Gaza,” and then moved inland to Petra,’”’ and on to Aila, where he had 
his glimpse of Arabia. He dealt with whoever was threatening Nabataea, 
and terminated direct Roman control, if such had existed, returning the 
territory to Aretas IV, who then reigned for another forty years.’’ The 
expedition went no farther than the Arabian Gulf, probably at the port of 
Aila. Sejanus could warn Gaius of the dangers his own adoptive father 
had experienced twenty-five years previously in Arabia proper, and there was 
No reason to penetrate the peninsula, although Gaius was greatly attracted 
by the idea, and was able to gather some of the first accurate information 
about the region.” Regardless of whether he was waging wars against 


73 “Gaius ... gloriam petiit” (NH 12.55). On this enigmatic phrase, see Jehan Desanges, Recherches sur 
Vactivité des Méditerraneéns aux confins de l'Afrique (VI siécle avant J.-C.-lV' siécle aprés J.-C.), CEFR 38 
(Paris 1978), pp. 319-20. 

74 Bowersock, JRS (supra note 69), pp. 227-8 (nomads); Steven E. Sidebotham, Roman Economic Policy in 
the Erythra Thalassa, 30 B.C.—A.D. 217 (Leiden 1986), pp. 130-5 (bandits, citing Strabo 4.6.6). 

75 See Strabo 16.4.21, where Syria and Nabataea are said to have the same political status. King Aretas 
IV of Nabataea seems to have stopped minting coins about the time of Herod’s death: see Bowersock, 
Roman Arabia (supra note 58), pp. 53-8. 

76 NH 12.63—5: Juba’s familiarity with the markets of Gaza suggests autopsy: see infra, pp. 232-4. 

77 A Roman road running from Gaza to Petra has been connected with the expedition: see Benjamin 
Isaac, “Trade Routes to Arabia and the Roman Army,” in Roman Frontier Studies, 1979: Papers Pre- 
sented to the 12th International Congress of Roman Frontier Studies, ed. W.S. Hanson and K. J. F. Keppie, 
BAR-IS 71, 1980, pp. 889-93. 

78 Aretas’ coinage had resumed by aD 1, the year Gaius was in the vicinity (and perhaps two years 
earlier); this has been ingeniously assumed to document a three-year interregnum brought about by 
Roman control (Bowersock, Roman Arabia [supra note 58], pp. 53-8). In contrast, see Fergus Millar, 
The Roman Near East, 31 B.C,-A.D. 337 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1993), p. 44, 
and Sidebotham (supra note 74), p. 132, who tightly pointed out the inevitable weakness of such 
negative evidence, and rejected Roman direct control, while ignoring the evidence of Strabo 
(16.4.21) regarding the status of Nabataea. Most recently, see Kokkinos, Herodian Dynasty, p. 375, 
who rejected totally any Roman takeover. Regardless, the situation in Nabataea was in flux in the 
years after Herod’s death, part of the context of Gaius’ expedition. 

79 NH 12.56; Potts, Arabian Gulf (supra note 37), p. 22. 
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nomads, bandits, or even the Nabataeans, his presence strengthened both 
Roman visibility and the Nabataeans themselves as an evolving frontier 
population,” 

After settling the Nabataean issue, Gaius was free to return to Antioch. 
He may have approached the frontier of Egypt but he did not enter the 
province.*' Instead, he set sail from Gaza, passing by Judaea,** and arrived 
back in Antioch probably late in AD 1, to deal with the Parthian and Armen- 
ian issues, which had now become acute.*’ The brief stability that had 
existed since 6BC had degenerated, since Phraates IV had been assassinated 
about the time Gaius left Rome. He had been on the throne for nearly forty 
years and had been responsible for the uneasy peace with Rome and the 
return of the standards. His weak son, Phraates V or Phraatakes, was now 
king, and had been negotiating for nearly two years with Augustus, who 
refused to accept his legitimacy. The Parthians were meddling more than 
ever in the Armenian succession, and Augustus and Phraates were exchang- 
ing pointed communiqués. Since a weak king in Parthia was no comfort to 
Rome, and indeed dangerous, after Gaius landed in Syria he spent the next 
few months in direct negotiations with Phraates, resulting in a meeting 
between the two in the late summer of AD2 on the Euphrates, for which 
Velleius provided an eyewitness account.*’ Part of this conference was 


_ Phraates’ betrayal of Lollius, who, he said, had been in his (and others’) pay, 


and who died mysteriously a few days later. 
Yet the conference was a failure, because it did not solve the Armenian 
crisis. Although Phraates agreed to withdraw his claims, the Parthian 


80 This portion of the campaign may be commemorated by an inscription from Messene: see James 
E. G. Zetzel, “New Light on Gaius Caesar’s Eastern Campaign,” GRBS 11, 1970, 259-66, on which 
Gaius is described as having escaped danger when “fighting against the barbarians for the safety of all 
mankind” (Zetzel’s translation). 

A visit to Egypt is documented only by the Christian writer Orosius (7.3). Given the restrictions on 

entering Egypt and the furor when Germanicus went there illegally in AD 19, it is highly unlikely 

that a visit by Gaius would have gone otherwise unrecorded, especially with the contention between 
him and Tiberius. Orosius’ main point was another issue: his distaste that Gaius had not gone to 

Jerusalem to sacrifice at Herod’s Temple, a failure that, according to Orosius, brought a major famine 

to the Romans. Gaius indeed bypassed Jerusalem and was promptly commended by Augustus for 

doing so (to Orosius’ horror): this incident was recorded by Suetonius (Augustus 93) immediately after 
describing a trip to Egypt by Augustus. In Orosius’ account this became an Egyptian visit by Gaius. 

On this, see Romer, TAPA 109 (supra note 5), pp. 205-8. 

82 Suetonius, Augustus 93 (“praetervehens”). Gaius’ father Marcus Agrippa, in the company of Herod the 
Great, had sacrificed at the Jerusalem Temple fifteen years previously (Roller, Herod, pp. 48-9) — in 
fact, a gate of the complex had been named after him — and Gaius may have been tempted to visit, 
but perhaps he did not wish to tread in his father’s footsteps, and Roman policy may not have desired 
such a high Roman official to visit the territory of Herod's demoted sons and thereby equate their 
legitimacy with that of their father. 

83 On the remainder of Gaius’ campaign, see Romer, TAPA 109 (supra note 5), pp. 208-14; Erich S. 
Gruen, “The Expansion of the Empire under Augustus,” CAH’ 10, 1996, 160-2. 

84 Velleius 2.1012. 
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faction in Armenia, led by a certain Addon, did not follow his lead and 


refused to disarm. Since Addon was weakened by Phraaces’ withdrawal of 
support, Gaius decided to invade Armenia, and set forth in the spring of 


AD 3. There were a number of Roman successes, and eventually Addon sug- 
gested a conference at Artageira. Precautions were inadequately made — the 
loss of the experienced Lollius was acutely felt, and Addon distracted Gaius 
and assaulted him, wounding him — although only slightly, it seemed. 
Artageira soon fell to the Romans, but the injury had great psychological 
effect. Discipline suffered as the expedition straggled back to Antioch, col- 
lapsing so completely that Augustus eventually had to institute a purge of 
Gaius’ staff. Gaius petitioned Augustus to resign his office. Augustus would 
agree to this only after his grandson took time to recuperate and then 
returned to Italy. In early AD4 he had recovered enough to set sail, and, 
resigning, did so, but he quickly grew worse, and died on 21 February 
during a stopover in Limyra in Lykia, where his cenotaph is still visible.®° 
Juba had long since abandoned the expedition. His services as an Arabian 
expert were no longer required after late AD1, and he probably did not 
participate in the Parthian negotiations. He may have taken advantage of 
being in the vicinity to visit Alexandria: it is inconceivable that the scholar 
did not spend time in the greatest center of learning in the Greco-Roman 
world, not only the historic seat of Ptolemaic culture and the source of much 
of his scholarly information, but his late wife’s birthplace. He then moved 


on to Kappadokia, probably in AD 2, to write his report in Archelaos’ library 
and to marry Glaphyra.*° 


85 Joachim Ganzert, Das Kenotaph fiir Gaius Caesar in Limyra: Architektur und Bauornamentik (IstForsch 35, 
1984). 

86 At Archelaos’ court, Juba may have met the mythographer Konon (FGrHist #26), who dedicated his 
Diegeseis to the king of Kappadokia (FGrHist #26, T1). Konon wrote extensively on foundation 
myths, including Roman origins (fr. 1.46), a subject of interest to Juba. He may have been the source 
of Juba’s enigmatic information about Semiramis (Juba, fr. 59; Konon, fr. 1.9). 
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10 
ON ARABIA 


The most lasting result of Juba’s time with Gaius Caesar was his final schol- 
arly work, On Arabia. It was written between AD2, when Juba detached 
himself from Gaius’ expedition and went to Kappadokia and married 
Glaphyra, and ADS, when he abandoned her and returned to Mauretania. ' It 
represented the culmination both of his scholarly talents and of geographical 
and natural historical knowledge of the latter Augustan period.’ 

Although On Arabia is cited by name only three times,’ nearly thirty 
additional fragments survive from this treatise, almost all from Pliny’s 
Natural History, and covering a geographical range from the Nile to India.‘ 
Many are about natural history, but cultural history, trade and commerce, 
and ethnography are also among the topics. There is no indication of the 
length of the work. Sources include Ptolemaic explorers, the Alexander 
historians and chroniclers, Berossos, Poseidonios, and Juba’s own autopsy. 
When On Arabia is coupled with Libyka, it can be seen that Juba created 
an extensive and wide-ranging treatise that covered all the southern half of 
the known world, from West Africa to India. In fact, it is difficult to divide 
the two works, since material about the Nile, its upper regions, and East 
Africa blends seamlessly into that about the Red Sea and the Arabian 
peninsula. ree 

Libyka would have been completed before Augustus commissioned Juba 
to join his grandson’s entourage. Where it left off cannot easily be deter- 
mined: the source of the Nile was a necessary component? that would lack 


1 Infra, pp. 247-9. 

2 Jacoby, Commentary, pp. 326-8; RE, pp. 2391-2. 

3 NH 6. 141, 12.56, 32.10 = Juba, frs. 1-3. 

4 Juba, frs. 28-37, 41, 46, 62-79. On Pliny’s use of Juba as a source, see Klaus Giinther Sallmann, 
Die Geographie des alteren Plinius und ihrem Verhdltnis zu Varro: Versuch einer Quellenanalyse, Unter- 
suchungen zur antiken Literatur und Geschichte 11 (Berlin 1971), pp. 85—8; on his description of 
Arabia, see Henry I. MacAdam, “Strabo, Pliny the Elder and Ptolemy of Alexandria: Three Views of 
Ancient Arabia and Its Peoples,” in L’Arabie préislamique et son environnement historique et culturel, ed. 
T. Fahd (Strasbourg: Université des sciences humaines de Strasbourg, 1989), pp. 291-5. 

5 Juba, fr. 38a. 
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meaning without a treatment of Ethiopia and the lower Nile,° bute material 
on coastal East Africa and its trade with Alexandria’ connects more easily 
with the Red Sea and Arabia. Juba’s participation in Gaius’ tour provided 
the opportunity to extend his researches to the east, and perhaps round off 
some of the issues of Libyka. 

Central to the thesis of On Arabia is the Augustan interest in the routes to 
India. Although trade between India and the Mediterranean had existed 
for many years, most of it had been overland until the time of Alexander." 


But when Alexander's comrades Nearchos of Crete and Onesikritos of 


Astypalaia returned from India to the Persian Gulf by sea, and, moreover, 
published their accounts,” attention was directed toward the ocean journey. 
Nevertheless, the parts of the Red Sea—India route were still disconnected. 
Greeks went no farther than the lower end of the sea, and the Indian seamen 


they met there kept the way to India secret, as the author of the Periplous of 


the Erythraian Sea made clear.'® 

Circumstances changed dramatically in the late second century BC. 
Although rumors had long existed that there was a sea connection between 
the western Mediterranean and India,'' this was not definitively proven until 
the striking voyages of Eudoxos of Kyzikos, who came to the court of Ptole- 
maios VIII and became a prominent adviser noted for his inquiring mind 


6 Juba, frs. 35-7, 39. 

7 Juba, fr. 75. 

8 On this, see M. Cary and E. H. Warmington, The Ancient Explorers, revised edition (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1963), pp. 73-87. 

9 FGrHist #133, 134. On these, see Lionel Pearson, The Lost Histories of Alexander the Great, reprint 
(Chico, Cal.: Scholars Press, 1983), pp. 83-149. 

10 Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 26. On this important work, not to be confused with the fragmentary 
treatise of the similar title by Agatharchides of Knidos (FGrHist #86; infra p. 234), see Lionel Casson, 
The Periplus Maris Erythraei (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1989). Its author is 
unknown, but was someone personally familiar with the places described. The evidence consistently 
points to a date of composition between AD 40 and 70, as definitively established by Casson (pp. 6-7). 
More recent scholarship has only strengthened this date, perhaps focusing more on the beginning 
rather than the end of the period. See Christian Robin, “The Date of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
in the Light of the South Arabian Evidence,” in Crossings: Early Mediterranean Contacts with India, ed. 
F. De Romanis and A. Tchernia (New Delhi: Manohar, 1997), pp. 41-65, and especially Gerard 
Fussman, “The Periplus and the Political History of India,” Crossings, pp. 66-71. 

11 Phoenicians or Carthaginians were said to have circumnavigated Africa at an early date, and Skylax 
of Karyanda (FGrHist #709, 1000) in the sixth century BC sailed from India to Africa (Herodotos 
4.424). Herodotos’ linkage of these two journeys created an image of a _ western 
Mediterranean—Indian route. Although the evidence is obscure and contradictory, Skylax may have 
titled his work Voyage beyond the Pillars of Herakles (Souda, Exdhaé = FGrHist #709, T1), further 
evidence of a perceived connection. But this may be a much later work by another Skylax (which 
does not invalidate the concept that the two regions were long associated); see FGrHist, Commentary 
on #1000. A summary of pre-Hellenistic knowledge of the route is given in the important study of 
J. H. Thiel, Exdoxus of Cyzicus: A Chapter in the History of the Sea-Route to India and the Route around the 
Cape in Ancient Times, Historische Studies 23 (Groningen [n.d.}), pp. 7-11. 
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and geographical intereses.'? While he was there, a shipwrecked Indian was 
found in a bay on the Arabian Gulf and brought to the court, where he 
learned Greek and offered to guide an expedition back to India. Eudoxos was 
selected as leader, and made a round trip, but on his return Ptolemaios VIII 
confiscated all his Indian goods. After the king died in 116Bc, his widow 
Kleopatra HI sent Eudoxos forth again. During his return journey he was 
blown off course and landed somewhere in modern Somalia, where he dis- 
covered a shipwreck that the locals said had come from the west. When 
Budoxos returned to Alexandria, he showed parts of the wreckage to the port 
officials, who identified the ship as from Gades and of a type used to sail in 
the Atlantic off Mauretania.'? Eudoxos also had his goods confiscated again, 
so he set out a third time in secret, resolving to circumnavigate Africa in a 
counter-clockwise direction. He passed by Massalia and Gades, and went 
into the Atlantic, eventually coming to an area where people spoke a lan- 
guage similar to what he had heard in East Africa. He then reversed direc- 
tion and landed in Mauretania, going to Volubilis and the court of Bocchus 
I.“ He attempted to persuade the Mauretanian king to outfit a new expedi- 
tion, but the king’s advisers suggested it would be better to keep the feas- 
ibility of circumnavigating Africa a secret and to dispose of Eudoxos. 
Eudoxos then fled to Spain and outfitted a fourth expedition, carrying a 
large contingent with agricultural implements and seeds, planning to spend 
several years en route, and set forth into the Atlantic never to be heard from 
again. 


12 Strabo 2.3.4—6, from Poseidonios of Apamea (FGrHist #87, fr. 28), who was in Gades only a few 
years after Eudoxos disappeared. Eudoxos’ journey was also briefly mentioned by Pomponius Mela 
(3.90) and Pliny (NH 2.170); in both cases the immediate source was Cornelius Nepos, almost cer- 
tainly derived from Poseidonios. On Eudoxos, and the validity of his tale, see Thiel (supra note 11); 
Cary and Warmington (supra note 8), pp. 127-8; Manfred C. Raschke, “New Studies in Roman 
Commerce with the East,” ANRW 2.9, 1978, 661; Jehan Desanges, Recherches sur l’activité des 
Méditerranéens aux confins de l'Afrique (VI siecle avant J.-C.-IV‘ siecle aprés J.-C., CEFR 38 (Paris 1978), 
pp. 151-73; Posidonius, II. The Commentary, ed. 1. G. Kidd (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985), pp. 240-57; P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972), vol. 1, 
pp. 182-4; Pomponius Mela, Chorographie, ed. A. Silberman (Paris 1988), pp. 316-17. 

13 The story of Spanish shipwrecks in eastern waters was also mentioned by Pliny (NH 2.168—9), inter- 
estingly in the context of Gaius Caesar's expedition. The historian L. Coelius Antipater was said to 
have met someone who made the journey from Spain to Ethiopia, but this may have been Eudoxos 
himself, as they were virtual contemporaries (see Cicero, De divinatione 1.26.56 = Coelius Antipater, 
fr. 50 [HRR}). It may have become almost a mythic tale by Pliny’s day. See Kenneth Wellesley, 
“The Fable of a Roman Attack on Aden,” PP 9, 1954, 401-5. 

14 The text of Strabo (2.3.5) reads BOyou, which elsewhere is his form of “Bogudes” (8.4.3, 17.3.5, 7). 
But no Bogudes is known from the late second century BC, and it is most probable that King 
Bocchus I is meant: the events are far too early for his son Bogudes I or his contentious descendants 
Bocchus II and Bogudes II. The problem in the text is due to the vagaries of transliteration and the 
repertory of similar and repeated names in contemporary Mauretania (Baga, Bogod, and Bokos are 
among those known {Coltelloni-Trannoy, p. 83; see further, Thiel (supra note 11), pp. 38-41]). The 
names Bocchus and Bogudes were frequently confused by ancient authors: see, for examples, Appian, 
Civil War 5.26; Plutarch, Antonius 61. 
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Despite Strabo's skepticism toward and even ridicule of the tale,'” 
Eudoxos of Kyzikos remains one of the greatest explorers of antiquity, prob- 
ably covering more miles at sea than anyone from the Mediterranean before 
Columbus, opening the sea route to India for the Greco-Roman world.'® His 
time in Mauretania at the court of Bocchus I would have been indirectly 


remembered when Juba arrived eighty years later, and Juba, as duovir at” 


Gades and married to a descendant of Ptolemaios VIII, thus had several 
points of contact with Eudoxos’ world. This was probably what inspired 
Juba’s interest in the routes to India, and it is possible that early in his reign 
he conceived of a major scholarly project that would, in an academic way, 


complete the explorations of Eudoxos by definitively connecting Mauretania 
and India.'” 


After Eudoxos, the India sea route was traversed regularly. A captain 
named Hippalos was credited with establishing the practicalities of the 
trade.'* Eudoxos’ and Hippalos’ knowledge was not fully utilized for nearly 
a century, owing to deteriorating conditions within the Ptolemaic 
kingdom: only about twenty ships a year sailed beyond the Red Sea in the 
early- to mid-first century Bc.'? But by the 20s Bc, 120 made the trip 


15 Strabo’s intense rejection of any veracity to the tales came from his vigorous attempt to separate 
truth from fable in geographical understanding: on this, see James S$. Romm, The Edges of the Earth 
in Ancient Thought (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1992), pp. 197-200. 

16 In fact, elements of Eudoxos’ adventures entered folk mythology and remained current, in a localized 
version, in Columbus’ day, when the Italian explorer was said to have received information while at 
Madeira about western lands (and the route to them) from a mysterious sailor who died after reveal- 
ing his secrets. See André Tchernia, “Winds and Coins: From the Supposed Discovery of the 
Monsoon to the denarii of Tiberius,” in Crossings (supra note 10), pp. 259-60. 

17 Kleopatra Selene, as always, was an influence on the direction of Juba’s scholarship, and his interest 
in both Alexander and Ptolemaic history, which are important parts of the treatise (as well as rele- 
vant to the earlier Libyka), was one of her legacies: she would not forget that her ancestor Ptolemaios 
I had journeyed with Alexander. 

18 Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 57. He is otherwise unknown, and may have been one of Eudoxos’ offi- 
cers: see Thiel (supra note 11), p. 18; Casson (supra note 10), p. 224. There is no reason to place him 
in the Julio-Claudian period, which would requite two separate and redundant discoveries of the 
Indian route. See further, Albrecht Dihle, “Die entdeckungsgeschlichtlichen Voraussetzungen des 
Indienhandels der rémischen Kaiserzeit,” ANRW 2.9, 1978, 547-9. But it is possible, perhaps even 
probable, that there was no seaman Hippalos but that the word is a corruption of bpadog, a Clas- 
sical Greek word (Sophokles, Antigone 589, etc.) meaning “under the sea” (LSJ), and thus a type of 
west wind, as indicated by Pliny (NH 6.100): see Santo Mazzarino, “On the Name of the Hipalus 
(Hippalus) Wind in Pliny,” Crossings (supra note 10), pp. 72-9. Mazzarino emphasized that as a 
seaman himself, Pliny would not have confused a wind and a predecessor. But the author of the 
Periplous, the source for the seaman Hippalos, was also a sailor. Regardless, the matter little affects 
the Greek discovery of the monsoon route to India around 120Bc. See further Tchernia (supra note 
16), pp. 250-76. 

19 Strabo 17.1.13; the date is uncertain but may be in the time of Prolemaios XII Auletes. The break- 
down of contacts in the unstable first century BC can be conspicuously seen in the lack of casual finds of 
Greek coins in India from 100Bc to the Augustan period: see Duane W. Roller, “A Note on Greek 
Coins from Tamilnadu,” ND 19, 1995, 37-41. 
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annually.’ Augustus’ personal interest — as well as the stable political con 
ditions under Roman concrol — resulced in this proliferation of commerce. 
Contacts beeween Rome and India became frequent — Juba would have seen 
the Indian ambassadors who visited Augustus in Spain in 26Bc” — and 
Roman officials were sent down the Red Sea.*? A Temple of Augustus was 
even built at or near the southwest Indian trading center of Muziris.™ 

Yet despite the emphasis on the connection between the Mediterranean 
and India, the intervening territory was still little known. This was espe- 
cially true of the Arabian peninsula. Greeks had been aware of it from the 
time of Herodotos,” but it was not until the late fourth century BC and the 
journeys of Alexander the Great that interest in Arabia entered mainstream 
scholarship. The first to write in detail about Arabia seems to have been one 
Palaiphatos of Abydos, a student of Aristotle’s, who wrote an ApaBuc& 
known to the compiler of the Souda.”° The few citations are, with one excep- 
tion,”’ all from late encyclopedias, and demonstrate that he wrote a broad 
study of the East, almost certainly as a result of Alexander’s travels. There is 
no record of a later writer on Arabia until Teukros of Kyzikos wrote five 
books on Arabia in the early first century BC;”* like Palaiphatos, he is mostly 
known only from late encyclopedias. He too wrote a ; general work on 
the East, perhaps for a Roman audience at the time of increasing Roman 


20 Strabo 2.5.12: this date is confirmed because Strabo received his information while on the staff of 
Aelius Gallus in Egypt. 

21 Raschke (supra note 12), p. 662. On the commodities traded between India and Rome, see Romila 
Thapar, “Early Mediterranean Contacts with India: An Overview,” Crossings (supra note 10), 
pp- 26-8; see also Vito A. Sirago, “Roma e la via oceanica per l'India,” AfrRom 13, 2000, 237-48. 

22 Orosius 6.21; Cary and Warmington (supra note 8), p. 94. 

23 Despite the disastrous result of Aelius Gallus’ expedition (see Strabo 16.4.22-4 aad Glen Bower- 
sock, Roman Arabia, first paperback edition [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 19831, 
pp. 46-9), its intent was for Rome to become more directly involved in the Indian trade, for which 
see Raschke (supra note 12), pp. 650-75. ; 

24 It appears on the Peutinger Table, the late antique map that may have been derived ae that of 
Marcus Agrippa. Muziris was a suitable place for such a temple, as it was known as the “primum 
emporium Indiae” (NH 6.104; see also Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 54; BAGRW, Map 5). Such a 
structure implies a permanent colony of Roman citizens (Martin P. Charlesworth, “Roman Trade 
with India: A Resurvey,” in Studies in Roman Economic and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester 
Johnson, ed. P. R. Coleman-Norton ef a/. [Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1951], 
p. 142). No physical evidence for the temple has been found. On Muziris (probably at modern 
Cranganore: see Casson {supra note 10], p. 296), see Federico De Romanis, “Rome and the miele of 
India: Relations between Rome and Southern India from 30BC to the Flavian Period,” Crossings 
(supra note 10), pp. 94-8, and, most recently, Rajan Gurukkal and Dick Whittaker, aa Seanch of 
Muziris,” JRA 14, 2001, 334-50, a vigorous attempt to gather all the literary and physical evidence 
for the site. 

25 Herodotos 2.8. 

26 FGrHist #44, T8; Souda, Tadat~atog “ABvénvdcg. On the problems with authors named 
Palaiphatos, see supra, Chapter 8, note 22. 

27 The one earlier quotation (if from the same Palaiphatos) is by Strabo (12.3.22) on the Amazons. 

28 FGrHist #274; Souda, TedKpos 6 KvCixnvoc. 
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presence in that region, An Arabian Archaeology written by a certain 


Glaukos, preserved only in a number of toponyms cited by Stephanos of 


Byzantion, may also belong to this period.’” The failure of any of these to be 
used by mainstream Roman imperial authors indicates that they were little 
known — if at all — until late antiquity and may not have been available to 
Juba. The geographical writings of Eratosthenes of Kyrene, from the third 
century BC, were, however, available to Strabo,” and thus probably also to 
Juba. Much of Eratosthenes’ information was provided by merchants, in this 
case those who came to Alexandria. The brevity of his material on Arabia 
indicates that all in all, there was little written about the district before 
Roman imperial times. Strabo, the earliest extant detailed author on Arabia, 
used Hellenistic geographers and the report of Aelius Gallus.°' But this was 
limited to the Red Sea littoral, and went no farther south than the trading 
post of Leuke Kome, only a quarter of the way to the mouth of the sea.” 
Poseidonios seems to have been the most recent general writer on the region, 
but he was already out of date by the time Gaius set forth. For points east of 
Arabia it was necessary to rely on material from the period of Alexander. 
The scarcity of reliable information explains why Augustus wanted an 
updated and thorough treatise on the southern edge of the inhabited world, 
and indeed this may have been one of the purposes of Gaius’ expedition. His 
scholarly advisers, particularly Juba, were thus commissioned to bring 
knowledge of the south up to date. This gave Juba a chance to expand his 
Libyka to the east, and, in a literary parallel to the explorations of Eudoxos, 
provide the Romans with the latest knowledge of the long southern reach of 
the world from West Africa to India. 

Many portions of On Arabia depend upon autopsy, often from merchants 
at the great trade centers,” although, unlike Libyka, the later treatise does 
not seem to have included any exploration commissioned by Juba himself. 


29 FGrHist #674. The most recent evidence suggests that Glaukos is early Hellenistic: see Glen Bower- 
sock, “Jacoby’s Fragments and Two Greek Historians of Pre-Islamic Arabia,” in Collecting Fragments, 
Aporemata 1, ed. Glenn W. Most (Géttingen 1997), pp. 175-9. 

30 Strabo 16.4.2. 


31 Hellenistic geographers: Eratosthenes (16.4.2), Artemidoros (16.4.18), and Poseidonios (16.4.20); 
Aelius Gallus, 16.4.22. 

32 The “Caesar” who is said to have sacked Arabia Eudaimon (Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 26) remains 
a mystery, despite the assertion by J. Innis Miller (The Spice Trade of the Roman Empire, 29 B.C. to 
A.D. 641 {Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969], p. 15) that it was Augustus’ grandson Gaius. This hap- 
pened not long before the writing of the Periplous in the middle of the first century AC. No such 
attack is known, and explanations have varied from emending the text to the name of a local king to 
assuming an exaggerated memory of Aelius Gallus’ campaign (Wellesley [supra note 13], p. 405; 
Casson [supra note 10}, p. 160). There is no chance that it is Gaius Caesar, unless the other informa- 
tion about his campaign is in error. Miller's assumption is based on an imprecise reading of NH 
12.55-6. 

NH 32.10 = Juba, fr. 3. On Juba’s merchant contacts, see Heinz Kortenbeutel, Der dgyptische Siid- 
und Osthandel in der Politik der Ptoleméer und vimischen Kaiser (Berlin: Gebriider Hoffmann, 1931), 
pp. 10-11. He may have been in part inspired by Herodotos’ use of the same technique (3.106—13). 
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The use of autopsy is most apparent in the description of the frankincense 
shipments arriving at the market of Gaza.’' Juba described frankincense 
(Aipavatoc, fs) in its natural state,’ and how it came to the south Arabian 
city of Sabota and passed through the Gebbanite country, then to be shipped 
over a thousand miles*® in sixty-five stages by camel caravan to Gaza. The 
expenses of the journey, the prices for different grades in Gaza, and the 
means of testing the quality are all recounted from the perspective of Gaza.*” 
It is probable that Pliny’s entire section on frankincense is from On Arabia.*® 
Another passage that has a similar personal tone is on stobrus, a tree that was 
burned to create a soporific scent.*’ Its origin was in Karmania, southeast of 
Persis, and its route west had been to Carrhae, Gabba (probably in southern 
Syria or Galilee), and then to the coast, perhaps again at Gaza. But according 
to Juba, using information perhaps from Isidoros, a new route via Charax 
had recently been established. Isidoros may also have provided Juba with the 
details of the Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf, as Juba’s description is ori- 
ented on Charax.*° The two scholars may have combined their information, 
perhaps while at Petra, and created a literary map of the trade routes eman- 
ating from the Nabataean capital, to Charax, Gaza, and to Palmyra in Syria, 
making one of the earliest Greco-Roman literary references to that famous 


34 NH 12.63—5, between Juba’s frs. 63 and 64, and part of the same description. On the frankincense 
trade, see Gus W. Van Beek, “Frankincense and Myrrh in Ancient South Arabia,” JAOS 78, 1958, 
141-51; and Miller (supra note 32), pp. 102-4. 

35 NH 12.56=Juba, fr. 2. On where frankincense originated, see Gus W. Van Beek, “Ancient 
Frankincense-Producing Areas,” in Archaeological Discoveries in South Arabia (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1958), pp. 139-42. 

36 It is unlikely that Juba expressed his distances in miles. Pliny invariably used the Roman measure- 
ment in his passages quoting Juba, but miles were not used in Juba’s time in any of the regions 
covered by On Arabia, except along the new Roman roads near the coasts. Juba probably used stadia 
(as did the author of the Periplous of the Erythraian Sea) or Persian schoinoi (as did Isidoros). The camel 
drivers Juba talked to in Gaza probably thought more in terms of camel-days than any linear meas- 
urement. But the world of the ancient Mediterranean would have been no different from today in 
that many systems of measurement existed side by side: just as the modern era makes use of Anglo- 
American and metric units almost competitively (with even the survival of such exotics as Spanish 
colonial varas and Turkish imperial dunams), in antiquity Greek, Roman, Persian, Egyptian, and 
other units were used simultaneously. The Peutinger Table has miles, Gallic /eugae, and Persian 
parasangs (O. A. W. Dilke, Greek and Roman Maps {London: Thames and Hudson, 1985], p. 115). 
For an interesting discussion of the problem of a world with numerous schemes of measurement 
(although in this case architectural rather than land), see Mark Wilson Jones, “Doric Measure and 
Architectural Design 1: The Evidence of the Relief from Salamis,” AJA 104, 2000, 73-93. 

37 NH 12.64. On the trade in Roman times, see Alessandra Avanzini, “Le Commerce des aromates et 
les états de l’Arabie méridionale pré-islamique,” in Parfums d'Orient, Res Orientales 11 (Bures-sur- 
Yvette 1998), pp. 85-92. 

38 NH 12.54—65. In fact, Pliny was thrown into confusion (“incertiora fecerunt”) by information that 
he had personally obtained in Rome from Arabian ambassadors that contradicted Juba. 

39 NH 2.79-81 = Juba, fr. 65. 

40 NH 6.144-56 = Juba, frs. 30-3; Jacoby, Commentary, pp. 336-7. For a recent critique of the geo- 
graphy and toponyms of this passage, see D. T. Potts, The Arabian Gulf in Antiquity 2: From Alexan- 
der the Great to the Coming of Islam (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990), pp. 302-13. 
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‘acing center, Charax is frequently mentioned in these chapters of the 
Natural History, where Juba is virtually the only source cited"! Pliny felt 
that he was more reliable than Isidoros, so much so that Pliny was violating 
his own rule always to use a local source, believing that Juba was better even 
for Charax. Nevertheless, Juba and Isidoros must have had many profitable 
conversations while in the retinue of Gaius, and Juba would have learned * 
much about Charax and its network of trade routes.” 

Other portions of Juba’s treatise relied on Ptolemaic material. Since the 
time of Ptolemaios I, explorers had been examining the Red Sea and the 
adjacent regions of Arabia.** Philon went some distance down the Egyptian 
side of the Red Sea: he or a like-named successor was the author of 
Aithiopika, Juba’s source for his description of the Ethiopian coast. The 
report of a Pythagoras, an officer of Ptolemaios II, was also used by Juba for 
the Red Sea.“* Although Ptolemaic explorers tended to emphasize the 
African side (something also of value for Juba, but more probably in Libyha), 
the Arabian side was not neglected, particularly by Pythagoras and the 
little-known explorers Ariston*’ and Simias.“* These accounts were collected 
by Agatharchides of Knidos in the second century BC and published as On the 
Erythraian Sea,” probably Juba’s main source. Juba may also have used the 
reports of Ptolemaic explorers who examined the Persian Gulf, perhaps in 
the time of Ptolemaios III.» But the Ptolemies never seem to have made the 


41 The only indication of other sources is at NH 6.149 = Juba, fr. 30, Pliny’s comment that Juba 
omitted the Omani town of Batrasavave, which authors earlier (“priores”) than Juba had discussed. 
This eliminates Isidoros, and the priores may be Seleukid accounts, since the explorations of an 
“Epiphanes” are alluded to at 6.147: for whether this is Antiochos III or IV, see Potts (supra note 
40), pp. 11-12. On Seleukid exploration in the Persian Gulf, see Jean-Francois Salles, “The 
Arab—Persian Gulf under the Seleucids,” in Hellenism in the East, ed. Amélie Kuhrt and Susan 
Sherwin-White (London: Duckworth, 1987), pp. 75-109. 

42 NH 6.141 = Juba, fr. 1. It is possible that Juba visited Isidoros at Charax, but this must remain pure 
speculation. On Charax and its role in Roman trade, see D. T. Potts, “The Roman Relationships 
with the Persicus sinus from the Rise of Spasinou Charax (127BC) to the Reign of Shapur 
(AD 307-79),” in The Early Roman Empire in the East, ed. Susan E. Alcock, Oxbow Monograph 95 
(Oxford: Oxbow, 1997), pp. 89-107. 

43 On Ptolemaic exploration in this region, see Raschke (supra note 12), pp. 657-8; Kortenbeutel 
(supra note 33), pp. 15-51; Agatharchides, On the Erythraean Sea, ed. Stanley M. Burstein (London: 
Hakluyt Society, 1989), pp. 1-2. 

44 NH 37.108 = Juba, fr. 75: Kortenbeutel (supra note 33), pp. 15-16. 

45 Strabo 2.1.20; FGrHist #670. 

46 NH 37.34 = Juba, fr. 76; Kortenbeutel (supra note 33), p. 28; see also Athenaios 4.183f (where Juba 


used Pythagoras as the source for information about an indigenous musical instrument), 14.634a; 
Aelian, On the Characteristics of Animals 17.8-9. 


47 Diodoros 3.42.1; Kortenbeutel (supra note 33), p. 20. 
48 Agatharchides 41b; Diodoros 3.18.4. Simias probably lived during the time of Ptolemaios III: see A. 
Klotz, “Simias” (#2), RE 2, ser. 3, 1927, 142-3. 


49 For the meager evidence about Agatharchides, see Agatharchides (ed. Burstein, supra note 43), 
pp. 12-22. 


50 NH 9.6, 12.76; Cary and Warmington (supra note 8), p. 89. 
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connection between the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, and probably had no 
direct contact with India before the time of Eudoxos.”! hed 

Juba’s material on the Arabian peninsula falls into two distinct cat- 
egories. There are the trade routes and the trade items, centering on Charax, 
Petra, and Gaza, probably information gained personally while a Gaius, 
and there is coastal material, much of it in the style of a periplous, probably 
from Ptolemaic sources, although Juba’s ability to describe the complete sea 
circuit of Arabia’’ indicates, not unexpectedly, that some of his information 
was from the time of Eudoxos and later, and probably derived from Poseido- 
nios.” Juba’s concern with the issues of the circumnavigation of caer 
although more likely from Libyka, demonstrates his sense of connection wit 

55 

bes process for collecting material about India was similar to that 240 
the Arabian peninsula. Information was proliferating at a rapid rate in = 
Augustan period, and the accounts of Alexander’s contemporaries, long the 
standard and still widely used, were rapidly becoming obsolete. Juba came 
to be recognized as a new authority on India, and remained so even into the 
third century Ac.°° With minor exceptions, all that survives of Juba’s mater- 
ial on India is preserved in Book 6 of the Natural History. Its lengthy passage 
on the subcontinent”’ cites Juba only once, but in such a way as to make 
Pliny’s thorough and extensive use of the king apparent.’” The oun 
section opens with measurements and distances, based on the geographers 
Eratosthenes, Poseidonios, and Agrippa, as well as the Greeks who had been 
in India such as Megasthenes,” who lived at the court of Chandragupta in 
the early third century BC, and Dionysios,® a little-known envoy of Ptole- 
maios II who also lived at Indian courts. The description then passes to the 
intefior of the country. Pliny’s knowledge of Palibothra and the Ganges 
demonstrates that his source material is Megasthenes and perhaps others at 


51 Steven E. Sidebotham, Roman Economic Policy in the Erythra Thalassa, 30 B.C.—A.D. 217, Mnemosyne 
Suppl. 91 (Leiden 1986), p. 7. 

52 a ie ia Juba, frs. 30-3, mariners’ information obtained at Charax by either Isidoros or Juba 
(Potts, Arabian Gulf {supra note 40], p. 303). 

53 NH 6.149-56 = Juba, frs. 30-3. 

54 FGrHist #87, fr. 28. 

55 Juba, fr. 35; Jacoby, Commentary, p. 338. 

56 Solinus 52.19 = Juba, fr. 101. 

57 NH 6.56-112. M 

58 NH 6.96 =Juba, fr. 28. Juba is probably one of the “prisci” at 6.84 (Jacoby, Commentary, P. 335). 
See Pliny the Elder, Histoire naturelle, livre VI, 2° partie, ed. J. André and J. Filliozat Pacis Belles 
Lettres, 1980), p. 16. On Pliny’s use of sources, see Sallmann (supra note 4), pp. 26-7. His nephew, 
Pliny the Younger, wrote (Letter 3.5) how he had inherited from his uncle 160 notebooks that — 
filled, in the smallest handwriting possible, with excerpts from earlier sdlislass: Pliny tise onsen 
inions on India are discussed by Albrecht Dihle, “The Conception of India in Hellenistic and 
Roman Literature,” PCPS 190 n.s. 10, 1964, 19, but Juba is not mentioned. 

59 FGrHist #715. 

60 FGrHist #717. 
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ee Mauryan court, indeed, Palibothra, che Mauryan capital, is central to 
this part of the account.”' After describing the northern part of India and the 
territories co the northwest in modern Afghanistan, the description jumps to 
the island of Taprobane, modern Sri Lanka, but reveals no knowledge of the 
south of India. One source continues to be Megasthenes, but two new ones 
are introduced: Alexander’s officer Onesikritos, and the data supplied by 
the Taprobanian ambassadors who came to Rome during the time of the 
emperor Claudius.” There is a hint of a world beyond India, the home of the 
Silk People (Seres) across the mountains (and thus accessed by overland trade 
through Tibet rather than by a sea route). After returning to the lands west 
of India, the thread cut with the description of Taprobane, the account then 
breaks off again to relate the voyage from India to Persia by Onesikritos and 
Nearchos, “described most recently by Juba.”"™ Noting the vagueness of the 
information supplied by Alexander’s two officers,” Pliny outlined it in the 
style of a periplous, ending with their reunion with Alexander at Sousa. Then 
there are three modifications to the route “subsequently,” “at a later 
period,” and “when a merchant discovered a shorter route”), until Pliny’s 
own era is reached, when the voyage was made every year. 

Pliny next described the route in reverse, from Alexandria to India, going 
up the Nile to Koptos, across to Berenike on the Red Sea, and to India, 


61 NH 6.68. 
62 NH 6.84. 


63 NH 6.88: see Pliny (ed. André and Filliozat, supra note 58), pp. 117-18. The name China (Otva) is 
first cited in the Periplous of the Erythraian Sea (64): the author believed that it was a great city at the 


end of the world. On Roman trade beyond India, see Casson (supra note 10), pp. 238-42; Raschke 
(supra note 12), pp. 674-6. 


64 NH 6.96 = fr. 28: “enarrata proxime a Tuba.” Whether Juba actually used the treatises of Nearchos 


and Onesikritos, or was merely a later writer on similar subjects, is far from obvious: see Jacoby, 
Commentary to FGrHist #133 (2B, p. 446) and Commentary to FGrHist #134 (2B, p. 478). On this 
problem, see further, Truesdell S. Brown, Onesicritus: A Study in Hellenistic Historiography (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1949), pp. 105-7, who adopted the view that Pliny did not consult 
Nearchos and Onesikritos directly but only through Juba, which is simplistic. Moreover, Brown 
seems unaware that Juba, whatever his use of the earlier travelers, added contemporary material of 
his own. 

65 Brown (supra note 64), pp. 107-9, would attribute this vagueness to the compilations of Juba and 
Pliny, noting that Nearchos, at least, would have been more precise, because he was reporting from a 
ship’s log. The fact remains, however, that Pliny was more interested in the conditions of his own 
day than Alexander’s, and would call attention to how circumstances had changed in the intervening 
375 years. The longest surviving fragments of Nearchos’ account (from Arrian’s Anabasis: see 
FGrHist #133) are more detailed than Pliny’s version, but that is because it would have been more 
relevant to Arrian than Pliny. Although Pliny made use of both Alexander’s companions and Juba, 
Arrian did not consult Juba. This would imply that Juba was not particularly valuable for the con- 
ditions of the fourth century BC, Arrian’s main concern, but was of interest for Pliny’s period of the 
first century AC. For Arrian’s sources, see A. P. Bosworth, From Arrian to Alexander: Studies in Histor- 
ical Interpretation (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988), pp. 38-60. 

66 NH 6.100-1: “postea,” “secuta aetas,” 


“donec conpendia invenit mercator.” On these, see Jacoby, 
Commentary, p. 336. 
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reaching it at Muziris. Some of this information is contemporary to — 
and thus must postdace Juba and parallel the extant Periplous of the Eryt 
jan Sea, which is only a few years earlier than Pliny’s account, but it isa i 
emphasized that Juba updated Alexander's officers. Indeed, —. 4 
Muziris, in the south of India, demonstrates a range of knowledge eyon 
that of Alexander's day and even of Megasthenes. A similar distinction is 
made in the account of the Euphrates, where there are three bi first 
Nearchos and Onesikritos, then “later writers,” and finally Juba, the pe 
two corresponding to the “subsequently” and “at a later period” o ~ e 
Indian route. Hence it seems that Juba’s account of India differed from those 
of Nearchos and Onesikritos (although probably also making use of them) 
and thus relied on later information, but was itself superseded somewhat by 
material from traders and merchants of the type preserved in the Periplous of 
the Erythraian Sea, and roughly contemporary with Pliny. There — 
however, a source between Nearchos and Onesikritos and Juba — the subse- 
quently” of 6.101 and 124 — who may be Poseidonios or another seieida 
geographer. But Juba’s source is nowhere named and is neither Al exander’s 
officers nor the Hellenistic geographers. This would suggest that it too — 
largely oral information supplied by merchants and tradesmen, an 
reason to suppose a visit to Alexandria by Juba. Yet information on sie 
increased so dramatically in the sixty-odd years between Juba and Pliny that 
even Juba’s recent material had become somewhat obsolete. d 
Other sources for On Arabia are not so easy to come by, and may have 
been obtained through traditional library research in Alexandria or Kap- 
padokia.® Moreover, other topics that seem part of the work, such as Persia 
and Mesopotamia, were included only tangentially because of ane sec- 
ondaty relevance to Juba’s main interest, the axis from the Red Sea (an oe 
Mauretania) to India. His material on the Euphrates is connected on 
Charax and presumably came from Isidoros.’? A confusion pmapny the 
history of Charax shows that Juba was less comfortable as a historian os “1 
a geographer, but presumably this material too was from Isidoros. : e 
Christian author Tatian, active in the latter second century AC, knew o . 
work by Juba on Assyria in two books that was derived from svete 
Whether this is a separate work or part of On Arabia cannot be determined. 


67 NH 6.104. rege . 

68 NH 6.124 = Juba, fr. 29. The later writers are “qui postea scripsere. 

69 It has been suggested that the material on Tylos in the Persian Gulf (at modern Bahrain) came oe 
Alexander's admiral Androsthenes of Thasos (FGrHist #711), which is possible, satis sg much o} 
Juba’s material was orally derived. See G. W. Bowersock, “Tylos and Tyre: Babes in the sonal 
Roman World,” in Bahrain through the Ages: The Archaeology, ed. Shaikha Haya Ali Al Khalifa and 
Michael Rice (London: KPI, 1986), pp. 399-406. 

70 NH 6.124 = Juba, fr. 29. 

71 NH 6.129 = Juba, fr. 1. 

72 Tatian, Oration to the Greeks 36 = Juba, fr. 4. 
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Tatian's interest was the validity of Berossos as a source for Mesopotamian 
history, not what use Juba made of him, so he did not record what Juba 
obtained from Berossos. Berossos,”? priest of Marduk or Bel at Babylon 
around and after 300 BC, wrote in Greek a History of Babylonia, under com- 
mission from the Seleukid king Antiochos I. Only a few fragments survive, 
but enough to show that the treatise began with the creation of the world 
and went to his own day, in probably no more than three books. It was 


less of value for what it said than for its attempt to create a Greek manner of 


describing the history and culture of a venerable pre-Greek people, one 
of the earliest examples of a technique to become common in the Hellonibeit 
era. Berossos’ treatise does not seem to have survived long, and in Juba’s 
day it may have been available only through quotations by Alexandros 
Polyhistor. 

Yet Juba did use material from Berossos, and by the second century Ac 
this was known to Tatian as two books on Assyria by the king. Writing an 
independent treatise on Assyria does not seem to fit his style as a mature 
scholar: in fact, there are remarkably few of Juba’s fragments that can be 
related to that part of the world. He wrote something about the legendary 
Babylonian queen Semiramis and her love for her horse, but Pliny saw this 
as concerning horses, not Babylonian history.”4 Berossos too wrote about 
Semiramis, although to discredit Greek ideas about her.” Juba’s only other 
extant reference to Mesopotamia, concerning the course of the Euphrates 
from Babylon southwards, is Characene in origin.”° 

Juba’s On Assyria and his dependence on Berossos remain enigmatic. 
Assyria was not in his area of interest and Babylonia only marginally so. Yet 
it is difficult to determine a context for the horse of Semiramis, unless it 
were natural historical. Even if the material on Assyria were part of On 
Arabia, Tatian knew of two books, which would be an extensive discursus 
not occasional references. Perhaps it was a Mesopotamian appendix to On 
Arabia, an outgrowth of Juba’s interest in Charax and the Euphrates, or a 
juvenile academic work, derived from Alexandros Polyhistor, with no con- 
nection to his later scholarship.” 


73 FGrHist #680. On Berossos and his work, see Gerald P. Verbrugghe and John M. Wickersham 
Berossos and Manetho, Introduced and Translated (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1996) 
pp. 13-91; Amélie Kuhrt, “Berossus’ Babyloniaka and Seleucid Rule in Babylonia,” in Hellenism in 


the East, ed. Amélie Kuhrt and Susan Sherwin-White (London: Duckworth, 1987), pp. 32-56. 
74 NH 8.155 =Juba, fr. 59. 


75 Berossos, fr. 8a. 


76 Juba, fr. 29. The word “Nabomos” cited by the grammarian Herodian (Juba, fr. 46) has a Babylon- 
ian sound, and may be from On Assyria. 


77 Verbrugghe and Wickersham (supra note 73), p. 30; Jacoby, Commentary, p. 328. 
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On Arabia covered a wide variety of copics.’” Yet because of its emphasis 
on trade and commerce, much of what Pliny and others gleaned from it 
relaces to trade goods." This is especially apparent in the information on 
Arabia proper. The detailed comments on frankincense have already been 
noted, and directly following is a similar passage on myrrh (opbpva., 
myrva).*° Myrrh came from a more widespread region than frankincense, and 
although it is found in Arabia and India, most of that used by the Romans 
was from East Africa; even Arabians crossed the Red Sea to obtain it there.*' 
Pliny emphasized this type and cited Juba as well as other unnamed sources, 
but, as usual, Juba’s material is centered on the trade route, in this case from 
Bast Africa to Alexandria. Other trade items from Arabia known in Mediter- 
ranean markets were /edanum (or ladanum, }G8QVOV), an aromatic tree that 
was transplanted by the Ptolemies from Karmania to Upper Egypt,*’ and 
the styptic olive (Olea enhaemon), which grew along the coast.” 

Juba also provided Pliny with material on other flora of Arabia.** One 
trade item was a type of palm, locally called dablas, that came from the terri- 
tory of the Skenitai, the Tent-Dwellers, in south Arabia.” Otherwise 


78 Fr. 97, on the Indian origin of Dionysos, hints at Juba’s interest in cultic material, carried over from 
the Roman Archaeology. Whether fr. 45 is part of On Arabia cannot easily be determined. It names a 
city, Terebinthos, and may give Juba as the source, although the name must be emended. The only 
use of Terebinthos as a toponym is at ancient Mamre, the sacred location of the tent of Abraham in a 
terebinth grove (Genesis 18). Yet there is no known context in which such a citation can be placed 
within Juba’s works, although he was in the vicinity, since the site lies less than 50km from the 
Gaza—Petra road. On Terebinthos, see Yoram Tsafrir e¢ a/., Tabula Imperii Romani: ludaea Palaestina 
(Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1994), pp. 177-8, and G. Holscher, “Mamre,” RE 
14, 1928, 962-5. 

79 Juba may also have learned from his mercantile informants what was imported into Arabia: see NH 
12.78. 

80 NH 12.66-72 = Juba, fr. 64. On the myrrh trade, see Van Beek, JAOS (supra note 34), pp. 143-51. 

81 Miller (supra note 32), pp. 104—5; Casson (supra note 10), pp. 118-20. 

82 NH 12.76; Fraser (supra note 12), vol. 1, p. 141. Pliny may have here combined material from On 
Arabia and Libyka: “dicunt in Carmania et super Aegyptum.” 

83 Pliny’s information continued to come from Juba, although he was not mentioned by name from 
12.67 to 12.80. The only other source cited at this point is the emperor Claudius, on the bratus 
(12.78; FGrHist #276, fr. 1), a cypress-like tree from Parthia. 

84 Conspicuously lacking, however, as from all other ancient literature, is the Arabian plant best 
known today, the coffee bean, Coffea arabica. Although it no doubt existed in Juba’s day, it does not 
seem to have been brewed into a beverage until the ninth century Ac or later: see Stephen C. Topik, 
“Coffee,” CWHF, p. 641. Tea (Camellia sinensis) was also unknown to the ancient Mediterranean, 
although tea cultivation is exceedingly ancient — perhaps thousands of years old — and there was 
extensive Greek and Roman contact with the regions that today produce the world’s tea. The 
growing and brewing of tea was probably institutionalized in the time of the Han Dynasty and thus 
could have been known to the ancient Mediterranean world. But it does not seem to have spread 
beyond China until medieval times and did not come to India until the sixteenth century, so it 
would have been unknown to ancient authors, whose knowledge of China was mostly derivative. See 
John H. Weisburger and James Comer, “Tea,” CWHF, pp. 713-16. 

85 NH 13.34 =Juba, fr. 66. 
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unknown, 1¢ was Cultivated to eat, The Arabian strawberry, the arbucus, was 
unusually large: one senses a trader bragging about the wares of his home- 
land.*° Juba also described the gossypinus, or wool-bearing tree, cotton,”” 
discussing its prevalence on the island of Tylos in the Persian Gulf,** and 
said it was superior to Indian linen and the Arabian cynas (otherwise 


unknown). Again there is a sense of mercantile pride: one can imagine the ~ 


merchants in Gaza or Petra asserting the superiority of their products to 
those imported from India.*® They told Juba about the unusually large 
mussels in Arabian rivers, how they cared for their camels and protected 
them from flies, and the story of a large sea creature (cetus) that entered an 
Arabian river and was 600 feet long and 360 feet across.” Another mer. 
chant’s tale was about a man in Arabia who was restored to life by means of 
a plant,” perhaps another sales pitch for superior-quality Arabian goods. 
The pearl fisheries of both India and the Red Sea were of special interest.” 
Pearl fishing is one of the few subjects where Juba’s comparative technique 
is preserved, for both Pliny and Aelian cited Juba’s discussion of pearls 
throughout the world, some of which (the Mauretanian) he would have 
known personally, and others (the British) he could only have read about. 
Whether Juba wrote about Indian pearls is problematic, although Aelian 
quoted no other source and alluded to pearl fisheries near the Indian city of 
Perimoula (probably modern Bombay) in the days of the Greco-Baktrian 
king Eukratides I of the second century BC. If this material is derived from 
Juba, it is less likely to be contemporary trade information than from a Hel- 
lenistic geographer. 

Cinnabar (KiwvGBapt, minium) came from Karmania and was used as a 
pigment.?’ Sandarach (GavéapaKn) and ochre were products of the Red Sea 
island of Topazos but were not imported from there to Rome in Pliny’s 


86 NH 15.99 = Juba, fr. 68. 

87 NH 12.38 = Juba, fr. 62. Juba emphasized the unusual fact that “their trees clothe the Indians” 
(“Indos suae arbores vestiunt’”). 

88 On Tylos at this time, and its relevance to Augustan policy, see Bowersock, “Tylos and Tyre” (supra 
note 69), pp. 399-406. 

89 For the history of cotton in the Persian Gulf, and its probable origin from India, see Potts, Arabian 
Gulf (supra note 40), pp. 133-6. 

90 NH 32.10 = Juba, fr. 3. Ina similar superlative tone is the matter of the Arabian spring whose pres- 
sure was so strong that anything thrown into it was cast out again, regardless of its weight (NH 
31.18 = Juba, fr. 41), and perhaps even the account of how elephants link themselves together as a 
raft, using their heads as sails, to cross the Red Sea (NH 8.35 = Juba, fr. 58). 

91 NH 25.14= Juba, fr. 69. 

92 Aelian, On the Characteristics of Animals 15.8 = Juba, fr. 70; NH 9.115 = Juba, fr. 71. 

93 NH 33.118 = Juba, fr. 72. Jacoby (Commentary, p. 349) felt that this was from Onesikritos, but this 
is not necessary, since Juba was familiar with the trade routes from Karmania to the Mediterranean 
(fr. 65). See also Casson (supra note 10), pp. 168-9. On cinnabar, see J. F. Healy, “Pliny on Mineral- 


ogy and Minerals,” in Science in the Early Roman Empire, ed. Roger French and Frank Greenaway 
(London: Croom Helm, 1986), pp. 129-30. 
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day.’ The former, red sulfide of arsenic, or realgar, was a pigment and was 


used medicinally; the Romans may have preferred the variety from the 
mining center near Pompeiopolis (Soloi) in southeastern Asia Minor. Mer- 
chants also told Juba about the green emerald (GLapaydsocg xAMpos) that 
was used to decorate houses in Arabia.”° Emeralds as a trade item do not 
seem to have been known to the author of the Periplous of the Erythraian Sea, 
and the stone, inlaid into walls, is unlikely to have been a gem emerald, but 
perhaps was a decorative building stone similar to the green canard or the 
verde antico used in the decoration of Roman Imperial structures. Arabian 
architecture was also said to make use of a transparent stone for its 
windows.” The Arabian rock crystals from the Nekron island in the Red Sea 
were well documented for Juba through Ptolemaic sources and the large 
mass of rock crystal that Livia had dedicated on the Capitol in Rome, which 
robably saw.” 
Even cr neae ae for mercantile exaggeration, there is no doubt that the 
southern Arabian peninsula became wealthy as a result of the trade in 
incense and other exotics.'” Moreover, Augustus would have been se 
aware of the use of scents and perfumes as an implement of royal power. 
In fact, it was from Gaza, the location of so much of Juba’s research, that 
perfumes reached Makedonia and the notice of Alexander the Great, becom- 
ing a “conspicuous symbol of power.”!°* Alexander had contemplated con- 
quering Arabia — Pliny wrote, erroneously, that he had done so — and aun 
certainly formed some of the basis of Augustus’ interest. Yet the accounts © 
Juba and others'” on Arabia have an exaggerated, mythical quality, that of 
typical travelers’ reports of the extreme material wealth of far-off lands, 
similar to stories of the golden cities of the New World. Arabian informants 
may 4lso have attempted to persuade Juba about the primacy of their 
culture, calling his attention to the Arabian pepiigiinas glone the Nile and 
even the Arabian role in founding cities in Lower Egypt. 


94 NH 35.39 = Juba, fr. 74. 
95 Strabo 12.3.40; Casson (supra note 10), p. 208. 
.73 = Juba, fr. 78. 
a ee rsd Guide archeologiche Laterza: Roma (Rome: Giuseppe Laterza eFigli; aM); a Biles 
98 NH 36.163 = Juba, fr. 73. This may be peyyitng (“luminary stone”), mentioned by Pliny immedi- 
ately previously. See John F. Healy, Pliny the Elder on Science and Technology (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1999), pp. 236-7. ; 
99 NH 37.24 (=Juba, fr. 76), 27. This was clear quartz, KpbDotaAAog (SiO,): see Healy (supra note 
. 220-1. 

100 se ani JAOS (supra note 34), pp. 148-9; Raschke (supra note 12), p. 847 fn. 902). 

101 On this issue, see Glen Bowersock, “Perfumes and Power,” in Profumi d'Arabia: atti di convegno, ed. 
Alessandra Avanzini (Rome: L’Erma di Bretschneider, 1997), pp. 543-6. , 

102 Bowersock, “Perfumes” (supra note 101), p. 545; NH 12.62; Plutarch, Alexander 25.4-5; Sayings of 
Kings and Commanders (179 E-F). Pliny’s citation is in the context of Juba’s description of frankin- 
cense, raising the possibility that it was he who preserved the tale about Alexander. 

103 In addition to Juba, see Diodoros 3.47.5—7 and Strabo 16.4.19. 

104 NH 6.176—7 = Juba, fr. 36; see also NH 6.167-8. 
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Like any geographer, Juba was concerned with dimensions. He provided 
Pliny with an astonishingly accurate distance around Arabia — somewhat less 
than 4,000 miles — although he erroneously felt that it was widest in the 
north.’ But a major interest was the feasibility of reaching Arabia and its 
wealth from Mauretania without going through the Mediterranean. ‘The 


voyage of Eudoxos had proven that this was possible, and the court of” 


Bocchus I had attempted to monopolize the knowledge and keep it from the 
Greek world. Juba believed that the Atlantic began not far south of the Red 
Sea at Cape Mossylites, presumably the Mossylon known to the author of the 
Periplous of the Erythraian Sea, near modern Cape Guardafui (Ras Asin), 


where the Somali coast turns sharply southwest, the easternmost point of 


Africa.'°° Juba felt that this region was more India than Africa, perhaps 
reflecting the Indian trading presence that even today is still prominent in 
this area. He was aware of the southern extent of the East African coast, 
describing it in periplous style, with distances, sailing directions, and the 
ports of call. Although the description is unclear and provides only 1,875 
miles of distance, which would not be far beyond Zanzibar, it is based on 
accurate detail: Juba’s informants knew about the Askitai, a piratical tribe 
that used poisoned arrows.'”” The author of the Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 
knew the East African coast as far south as the emporium of Rhapta, beyond 
which it was unexplored.'** This takes one into the vicinity of Dar es 
Salaam, the most likely candidate for Rhapta, and whose distance south is 
very close to Juba’s 1,875 miles. Juba’s connection of this region with 
Mauretania is as much wishful thinking as accurate information, based on 
the tradition of Eudoxos and other local reports from northwest Africa, 
particularly the involvement of the city of Gades in the circumnavigation of 


105 NH 6.156 = Juba, fr. 33. 

106 NH 6.175 = Juba, fr. 35; Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 10; BAGRW, Map 4. On Roman (and Hel- 
lenistic) knowledge of East Africa, see L. A. Thompson, “Eastern Africa and the Graeco-Roman 
World (to AD641),” in Africa in Classical Antiquity: Nine Studies, ed. L. A. Thompson and J. Ferguson 
(Ibadan: Ibadan University Press, 1969), pp. 29-42. 

107 It has been argued from NH 6.175—6 that Juba knew of Madagascar and the Comoro Islands (H. 
von Wissmann, “Zanganae,” RE Supp. 11, 1968, 1340-2: see also Potts, Arabian Gulf {supra note 
40], pp. 312-13, and Yves Janvier, “La Géographie greco-romaine a-t-elle connu Madagascar?” 
Omaly sy Anio (Hier et aujourd'hui) 1-2 {Tananarive 1975], pp. 11-41, who felt that early Hellenistic 
knowledge of the island had been lost by Roman times). Desanges (supra note 12), p. 333, was not 
convinced of any Greco-Roman knowledge that far south, and considered “le probléme, a notre avis 
insoluble.” See also Cary and Warmington (supra note 8), pp. 129-30. Hellenistic and Roman coins 
have been found in Madagascar and southeast Africa, although these may be casual removals and not 
indicative of specific contacts. See Raymond Mauny, “Monnaies anciennes trouvées en Afrique au 
Sud du limes de l’empire romaine,” in Conferencéa internacional de Africanistas Occidentales: 4° confer- 
encia, Santa Isabel de Fernando Poo 1951 (Madrid: Direcci6n General de Marruecos y Colonias, 1954), 
vol. 2, pp. 64-7. 

108 Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 14-18. 

109 Casson (supra note 10), pp. 141-3; Raschke (supra note 12), p. 656. 
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Africa,''’ as well as other tales about far-reaching explorations.''' Such 
reports were rampant in Juba’s world, and some were true, Although an 
actual circumnavigation, in the sense of an accurately recorded and detailed 
voyage that had an effect on Mediterranean culture and trade, would not 
come until the fifteenth century, its possibility was of vital concern to Juba. 
When Vasco da Gama went from Portugal to India in 1497-9, this journey 
allowed the trade from India to Europe to bypass the Venetian-controlled 
eastern Mediterranean and to come directly to Portugal, thus having a pro- 
found impact on culture and civilization.'’* Eudoxos, Bocchus I, the traders 
of Gades, and Juba all had the same idea. If Juba had any specific plans for 
establishing India—Mauretania trade around Africa, they never came to 
fruition (and probably would not have been received well in either Rome or 
Alexandria), but the thought was there, and inspired On Arabia.’ 


110 There were repeated rumors that the Gaderenes often made the journey (NH 2.169—70), and this is 
implicit in the story of Eudoxos (Desanges {supra note 12], pp. 164-5). Yet there may have been a 
tendency to attribute any remote and unexplainable shipwreck to the enigmatic Gaderenes: this was 

Strabo’s feeling about the discovery Eudoxos made off the Somali coast (Strabo 2.3.5). As civic mag- 

istrate of Gades, Juba would have had access to local traditions, whether or not true. 

For example, there is the incident reported by Q. Metellus Celer (consul in 60Bc). While he was in 

Gaul, a local chieftain presented him with a contingent of Indians who had arrived off the German 

coast by sea, one of the most egregious examples of a journey gone off course (NH 2.170). There are 

serious doubts as to the veracity of the tale: the “Indians” may only have been remote peoples 
appearing at the edges of civilization, and the account seems to depend on ancient conceptions of an 
encircling navigable Ocean (see Pomponius Mela 3.45) and a Caspian Sea (which seems to have been 
known to Indian merchants, NH 6.52) connected to both the Black Sea and the Ocean and thus pro- 
viding a route to Europe. Nevertheless, the mere existence of such tales, not their factual possibility, 
is significant in understanding ancient theories of exploring the perimeters of the world: the possi- 

bility that Indians might have come around the north to Europe would reinforce the idea that a 

southern connection to India was also possible. See Pomponius Mela ed. Silberman, pp. 277-8; 

Hermann Bengtson, “Q. Caecilius Metellus Celer (cos 60) und die Inder,” Historia 3, 1954-5, 

229-36. 

112 For a recent detailed study of the great Portuguese explorer and the impact of his voyage, see Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam, The Career and Legend of Vasco da Gama (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997). 

113 It has even been suggested that part of Gaius’ commission was to return home around Africa (Cary 
and Warmington {supra note 8}, p. 129). This seems unlikely, although it is interesting that Pliny 
(NH 2.168) mentioned Gaius’ expedition in the context of circumnavigations of Africa. 
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Kleopatra.” Herod the Great had literary ambitions.'' There was a long 
intellectual tradition among the Ptolemaic kings of Egypt.'’? Juba’s ancestors 
had scholarly inclinations. From as early as the second century BC the Numid 
ian court was known as an intellectual center, and Juba's grandfather Hiemp 
sal seems to have been a historian.'’ Even the Romans had their own scholarly 
Numa. Thus the Mediterranean world had seen many scholarly kings, but 
Juba was considered the outstanding exemplar of this combination of talents, 

His works were soon and widely accepted.'* The first to quote Juba seems 
to have been the medical author Dioskourides, shortly after the middle of 
the first century ac.’ By the Flavian period, Pliny was extensively mining 
Juba’s material,'° and, within a few years, so was Plutarch. Of the 


10 FGrHist #678; Plutarch, Crassus 33.2. 

11 FGrHist #236. 

12 Ptolemaios I (FGrHist #138) wrote on Alexander the Great, and Ptolemaios VIII (FGrHist #234) 
composed a wide-ranging historical work that may have discussed Juba’s ancestors (Athenains 
6.229d, 12.518f-519a; infra, pp. 191-2). 

13 Supra, p. 27. 

14 Ironically, they do not seem to have been known to his colleague Strabo, whose remote retiremetit 
may have prevented access. His references to Juba are purely political and do not cite him as a liter 
ary source. Nevertheless, the contact between the two that seems to have begun in Rome by the 20s 
BC and that is implicit in Strabo’s eulogistic references to the king (supra, p. 69) suggests that they 
corresponded throughout their lives. Whether or not any material Strabo received from Juba appears 
in the Geography cannot be accurately determined, but a possibility is at 17.3.8, on Sertorius and the 
tomb of Antaios. Plutarch’s discussion of the same material (Sertorius 9) cites Juba, but does not 
contain the typically Juban discursus on elephants found in Strabo’s version. Although Strabo’s chief 
source here is the Roman historian Gabinius, Juba himself was mentioned in the previous chapter, 
and the passage has a Juban flavor and may reflect knowledge received informally from the king. On 
this, see W. Aly, Strabon von Amaseia 4: Untersuchungen iiber Text, Aufbau und Quellen der Geographika 
(Bonn: Habelt, 1957), pp. 124-5. Strabo may also have had access to Juba’s theories about the 
source of the Nile (17.3.4, 9). 

15 Juba, fr. 8b. On the date of Dioskourides, see infra, p. 178. Pomponius Mela’s reference to Juba and 
Caesarea (1.30), published in AD43—4 (3.49—52), and thus distinctly earlier than Dioskourides, need 
not to have been from his writings, especially since he was from Baetica (2.96) and might have had 
direct knowledge of Juba’s world. On his date of publication, see Pomponius Mela (ed. A. Silberman 
{Paris 1988}), pp. ix—xiii; F. E. Romer, Pomponius Mela’s Description of the World (Ann Arbor: Univer 
sity of Michigan Press, 1998), pp. 2-3; on his sources, see the Silberman edition, pp. xxx—xliii. 

It is impossible to sustain the idea that Vitruvius in his Book 8 was indebted to Juba’s Libyka (as 
suggested in the edition of Vitruvius by Ingrid D. Rowland, Thomas Noble Howe, and Michael J, 
Dewar [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999], p. 6). Although Juba and Vitruvius were 
associates, and probably exchanged information (supra p. 70), there is no evidence whatsoever that 
Vitruvius 8.3.24 (about the palace of Juba I at Zama) is from Libyka: a more probable source would 
be someone who was with Caesar in Africa (perhaps Vitruvius himself, Sallust, or Asinius Pollio). 
Horace, Ode 1.22.15, may also have influenced Vitruvius. Juba may have described his father’s palace 
at Zama in Libyka, but his information too would have been derivative: he could not have remem- 
bered it. Even if Libyka had been published before De architectura, which is unlikely, Vitruvius had 
better sources than Juba. 

16 Juba may have been the only Greek author Pliny used extensively and directly: see Klaus Giinther 
Sallmann, Die Geographie des dlteren Plinius und ihrem Verhdltnis zu Varro: Versuch einer Quellenanalyse, 
Untersuchungen zur antiker Literatur und Geschichte 11 (Berlin 1971), p. 88. 
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proximately LOO known fragments of Juba’s works, nearly half come from 
Natural History, and half the remainder from the works of Plutarch and 
other source, the Deipnosophistai of Athenaios. All three of these authors, 
ho account for nearly seventy of the extant fragments, were, like Juba, 
lymathic in outlook. Athenaios and his contemporary Aelian, both active 
und AbD 200, were probably the last to make extensive use of the actual 
fitings of Juba (although Philostratos, in his Life of Apollonios of Tyana, 
«| some of Juba’s material on elephants).'’ The few later citations are 
mostly from Byzantine lexica and probably relied on late-antique sum- 
maries. 

It is especially notable that Juba, raised in Rome in the imperial 
household, wrote in Greek.'* Only On Arabia, dedicated to Gaius Caesar, 
ever been assumed to have been written in Latin, but there is no 
on other than the nationality of the dedicatee and the preservation of 
almost all of its fragments in Latin to believe that it was composed in that 
language. '° Moreover, writing a treatise in Greek for a member of the 
perial family, even when authored by another member of that family, is 
perfectly appropriate. Augustus’ discomfort with Greek and his anes 
fess to write officially in it were exceptions among the Julio-Claudians.” 
ius Caesar seems to have written scholarly works in that language, and 
iberius was fluent.”! The future emperor Claudius was writing his histories 
in Greek during the latter years of Juba’s kingship.** There were occasional 
jections to the use of Greek in Rome for official purposes,” but it 
femained the scholarly language of choice for many, even those whose native 
language was Latin, which was perhaps natural given the almost total Greek 
control of education, particularly in the senatorial class in which Juba was 
taised.* Juba was fluent in Latin®? and had never been in the Greek- 
speaking world before maturity, yet had grown up in a household with 
Greek speakers, was educated by them, and married one. He is strong 


17 Philostratos, Life of Apollonios 2.13, 16 = Juba, fr. 50, 52. 

18 Plutarch, Caesar 55.2; Comparison of Pelopidas and Marcellus 1.5. Plutarch, ignoring his ethnicity, 
classified him as a Greek scholar. 

19 NH 6.141, 12.55—6 (which seems to make it clear that the work was in Greek), 32.10. 

20 Suetonius, Axgustus 89. 

21 Jorma Kaimio, The Romans and the Greek Language, Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum 64, 
1979, pp. 130-3. 

22 FGrHist #276. No contact between Claudius and Juba is documented, but since the emperor wrote 
on Carthage (Suetonius, Claudius 42), he might have had interest in the Carthaginian state library 
that was in Juba’s hands, as well as Juba’s ancestors, and since the two were cousins (if only by mar- 
riage) with similar professional interests, at the very least there may have been correspondence. 

23 Suetonius, Tiberius 71. 

24 Kaimio (supra note 21), pp. 266-71. Cicero (Pro Archia 23) drew attention to the far wider accep- 
tance of Greek than Latin. 

25 Despite the skepticism of Jacoby, Commentary, pp. 318-19. 
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Hanno, Carthaginian explorer 154n, 159, 
177, 187-90, 193n, 205 

harbors 124 

Hasdrubal, Carthaginian general 9, 16, 
265 

Hasdrubal, later known as Kleitomachos, 
Carthaginian scholar 19n 

Hasmoneans, Judaean dynasty 105 

Hekataios of Miletos, logographer 187 

Hellenism 11, 12, 14-15, 19, 54, 271 

Hera 197 

Herakles 133, 138, 150, 153-5, 168, 203; 
and Apples of the Hesperides 133, 154, 
196, 198; Pillars of 43-4, 47, 52, 154, 
196 

Hercules 150, 154, 167, 169; see also 
Herakles 

Herne, island on West African coast 116n 

Herod the Great, king of Judaea 75, 106, 
124, 127, 247-8, 258n, 271, 273; and 
appointment as king 50, 77n, 97, 105, 
107n, 269-70, 274; family of 75, 113n, 
247, 249n, 251, 274; madness and 
death of 212-13, 219, 224, 250n; and 
Roman elite 161n, 225n; and royal 
patronage 137n, 271; scholars at court 
of 69, 71-2, 81, 82n, 87 

Herodias, granddaughter of Herod the 
Great 274 

Herodotos of Halikarnassos, historian 159, 
187 

Hesperides, Apples and Garden of 45, 
74n, 133, 154, 196, 198 

Hiarbas, Numidian usurper 26-7, 51 

Hiempsal I, king of Numidia 1n, 20-1, 
27n, 265 

Hiempsal II, king of Numidia 1n, 25—30, 
56, 155, 265; as scholar 68, 159, 164, 
191 

Hieron II of Syracuse 267 

Hieronymos of Kardia, historian 166 

Hippalos, seaman or wind 230 

Hippo, city of north Africa 41 

history 66-9, 71-2, 92, 238 

Homer 53, 159 

Horace, Augustan poet 42n, 53, 159 

horses 238 

Hortensius Hortalus, Q., orator of first 
century BC 64 

Hydaspes, river in India 220n 

Hyginos, later C. Julius Hyginus, 
librarian of Augustus 64—5, 83, 86 


lacencus, Mauretanian freedman 1600 

laculatores 49 

larbas, character in Vergil’s Aene/d 260 

Ichthyophagoi, east African tribe 201 

Ilelouine, watercourse in Algeria 126 ~ 

Illyricum 83 

India 82, 98, 197n, 200, 228, 231, 2400) 
flora and fauna of 194, 205, 259; Jubw 
II's writings on 227, 232, 235~7, 240), 
242; routes from Greco-Roman world 
to 48, 190, 199, 211, 228—30, 244, 
259 

Insanus, lake in east Africa 202 

Invallis, Canary Island 197 

Tol, city in Mauretania, later Caesarea 47, 
51, 55-6, 93, 95n; and arrival of July 
II and Kleopatra Selene 100, 104, 
119-21, 154, 183; early history of 19, 
41-2, 44, 46, 100, 119-21, 130; see w/a 
Caesarea, city in Mauretania 

Iopate, Median princess 81—3 

Iphtha, Mauretanian leader 52, 55n 

Isis 79, 126, 144, 254n 

Islam, 257, 259 

Ismuc, city in Numidia 37n 

Isodoros of Charax, geographer 21719, 
221n, 222, 233-5, 237 

Italy 14n, 23, 46-7, 57, 65, 76, 118, 20%) 
early history of 166n, 167, 205, 
209-10, 267; effects of Roman civil war 
on 20, 76 

ivory 117, 205, 207 


Jacoby, Felix 7n, 8-9 

Jamaa, Jamna, Jemna, toponyms in 
Tunisia 36n 

Janus 139 

Jerusalem 106, 225n 

Jesus of Nazareth 108n, 215n 

Jews 213 

Josephus, Flavius, historian 244, 
248-9 

Juba I, king of Numidia 1n, 28-38, 104, 
105, 139, 258n, 264, 265; in African 
War 32-38, 58, 62n, 91, 102; 
architecture of 31, 70, 164n; and 
elephants 206, 208; Juba II learns 
about 67, 70, 192; and lions 42n, 70), 
155, 204; Roman image of 31, 35-6, 
38 

Juba II, king of Mauretania: accession o| 


73-4, 91, 95, 97-100, 105-6, 274; 
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ancestors as role model for 11, 16-17, 
24, 27n, 38, 70; architectural incerests 
of 73, 119-37; artistic program of 
137-51; birth and youth of 34, 38, 
59—65, 83; and Caesarea 119—27, 138n; 
citizenship of 74—5; as companion of C, 
Caesar 221-2, 226, 227; cult of 155-6; 
duovirates of 118, 156-7, 163, 253; 
education of 65—73; and elephants 
204-9; explorations by 45, 178-9, 
192-8; family of 6n, 244-56, 264, 265; 
history of scholarship on 8—9; honors 
paid to 156-7; iconography of 146-8; 
marriages of 72n, 82n, 84-90, 244-9, 
256; military experience of 67, 73-4, 
98-100, 106-13; modern impact of 
257-60; name of 1n; royal court of 
151-62; territory of 100-6; see also 
coinage 

Juba II, king of Mauretania, writings of: 
On Arabia 165-6, 182, 183n, 192, 
199-200, 210n, 223, 227-43, 259-60, 
261, 263; On Assyria 200n, 237-8, 263; 
Epigram 180-1, 263; On Euphorbion 
166, 178-9, 262; Libyka 7n, 90n, 104, 
115, 164n, 166, 181-2, 183-211, 221, 
227-34, 259, 261, 262-3; On Painting 
173-4, 262; Resemblances (Omoiotetes) 
166, 170-3, 261; Roman Archaeology 
155, 168, 166-73, 209-10, 239n, 261; 
spurious works 179-80; Theatrical 
History 158, 159n, 174-7, 262; 
Wanderings of Hanno 177, 189n, 191, 
262 

Juba III, pretender to Mauretanian throne 
255n 

Juba, metrician 161n 

Juby, cape in east Africa 188n 

Judaea 76, 105, 231, 225, 247, 251 

Jugurtha, king of Numidia 29, 55-6, 68, 
102, 105n, 168, 261; Jugurthine War 
17n, 18-25, 34n, 41, 46, 48-51, 121, 
205-6 

Julia/Julius names 74 

Julia, daughter of Augustus 63-4, 83, 
161, 212-13, 222, 264; marriages of 
75, 86-7, 100, 212 

Julia, daughter of Julius Caesar 264 

Julia, name of two sisters of Julius Caesar 
62, 264 

Julia Prima Iubatiana, slave at 
Mauretanian court 161 


Julia Selene, Mauretanian freedwoman 
160n 

Julia Vitale, Mauretanian woman 153 

Julius, C., son of Masinissa, Mauretanian 
refugee 70 

Julius Caesar, C., Dictator 62n, 64, 70, 
87, 103n, 164n, 264, 269; and African 
War 32-8, 58, 61, 67, 70, 74, 91-2, 
102, 206; assassination of 63, 76, 93, 
144, 174; and bestowals of citizenship 
75, 85, 157; building program of 73, 
123, 138; and Eunoe Maura 57-8; and 
Juba I 30, 32-8, 70n; and Juba II 
59-63; and Kleopatra VII 61, 80, 83n; 
and Numidian situation 29-30; and 
Sallust 20; scholarship of 165; and 
Spanish War 58, 73 

Julius Caesar, C., father of above 264 

Julius Hyginus see Hyginos 

Julius Montanus, C., Mauretanian 
freedman 74 

Julius Narcissos, valet of Ptolemaios of 
Mauretania 160n 

Julius Nigeros, C., chef of Juba II 160n 

Junius Blaesus, Q. (cos. suff. AD 10) 112 

Junius Brutus, M., tyrannicide 62n, 76, 
146 

Junius Silanus, M. commander in Second 
Punic War 13 

Junonia, Canary Island 197 

Juppiter 50, 155, 174 


Kallirrhoe, daughter of King Lykos of 
Libya 209 

Kaisarion, son of Julius Caesar and 
Kleopatra VII 61, 80-2, 264 

Kandake, queen of Ethiopia 193n 

Kappadokia, district of Asia Minor 
219-20, 226, 227, 237, 256n 

Karmania, district on Persian Gulf 233, 
239, 240n 

Karneades, head of Athenian Academy 
19n 

Kastor II, king of Galatia 105 

Kbor Klib, monument near Zama 36n, 
38n 

Kebir, el-, river in Algeria 41 

Kelts 47n 

Kephisis, lake in Mauretania 46 

Kerne, Carthaginian post in west Africa 
45,116 

Khoumane, river in Morocco 45 


S27), 


Kilikia, district of Asia Minor 52, 57n, 
66, 274-5 

kingship: 157-8, 271 see a/so client 
kingship 

Kiss, river in north Africa 39n 

Klagenfurt, city in Austria 47n 

Kleitomachos, formerly Hasdrubal of 
Carthage, head of Athenian Academy 
19n 

“Kleopatra”, subject of epigram 88n 

Kleopatra, sister of Alexander the Great 78 

Kleopatra I, queen of Egypt 78, 138 

Kleopatra II, queen of Egypt 272 

Kleopatra III, queen of Egypt 78, 229 

Kleopatra VII, queen of Egypt 34n, 
139-41, 151, 183n, 192n, 202, 255n, 
264; and Antonius 76-83, 163-4, 
249n; children of 60n, 61, 64, 77-80, 
83n, 84; citizenship of 84-6; death of 
60, 73, 82, 142; family of 38, 61, 251; 
influence on Juba II of 181, 202, 210n; 
and Julius Caesar 58, 61, 87, 138; 
Roman view of 36n, 60, 90 

Kleopatra Selene, queen of Mauretania 41, 
71, 82n, 88, 119-21, 129-30, 160n, 
264; ancestry of 11n, 36n, 137n, 155, 
191-2, 210, 230; artistic program of 
137-48, 150-1; birth and youth of 
60n, 77-84, 222, 226; children of 
244-7, 251-2, 255n, 256; citizenship 
of 84—6; claim to Egypt of 88-9, 104, 
151-2, 191, 193n, 210; claim to 
Kyrenaika of 80-1, 89, 103—4; death of 
244-51, 256; influence on Juba II of 
68, 183-5, 190-2, 194, 202, 230; and 
Krinagoras 70, 87-9; marriage of 
84-90, 100; modern impact of 257—60 

Kleopatra V Selene, Ptolemaic queen 78 

Kommagene, district of Asia Minor 83n, 
137-8, 274 

Konon, mythographer of Augustan period 
226n 

Koptos, city in Egypt 200, 236 

Korinna of Tanagra, poetess 65 

Kotys, royal house of Thrace 88n 

Krinagoras of Mytilene, epigrammist 70, 
87-9, 104, 160, 180, 249-50, 257 

Kronos 152 

Ksar, el-, city in Algeria 249 

Ktesias of Knidos, physician at Persian 
court 159 

Kybele 174 
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Kynetes, westernmost ethnic group L971 

Kynika, possible name for Canary Island 
197n 

Kypros, grandniece of Herod the Great 
251 : 

Kyrene and Kyrenaika 17n, 18n, 28, 4) 
34, 62n, 80-1, 272—3; Kleopatra 
Selene’s claim to 80-1, 89, 104, 151h, 
LST 257 


La Calprénede, Gauthier de Costas, 
Seigneur de 258 

La Cerda, Don Luis de 259 

Laecanius Bassus, C. (cos. AD64) 174 

Lagos, father of Ptolemaios I 1 1n 

Lamprias, grandfather of Plutarch 771) 

Lamta, city in Tunisia 32n 

Landino, Cristoforo 259 

Latin language 68, 72—3, 165, 170-5 

Latins 210 

Le Mans, city in France 157n 

ledanum (or ladanum), Arabian aromuatit 
239 

Legio III Augusta 108, 160n 

Legio V Alaudae 206 

Leonteus of Argos, tragedian at 
Mauretanian court 159, 180 

Leptasta, alleged king of Mauretania 9% 

Leptis Magna 32 

Leptis Minor 32n 

Leuke Kome, port on Red Sea 232 

libraries: of Archelaos 226; of Augustus 
64; Carthaginian state 18—20, 27, 74, 
159, 165n, 177, 183, 189n; Helleniath 
157-8; of Juba II 158-9, 165n, 184 

Libya 80, 88-9, 103-4, 108-9, 112, 
183-7, 191 

Liby-Phoenicians 177n 

Licinii Crassi, Roman family 217n 

Licinius, L., possible companion of ©, 
Caesar 217n 

Licinius Calvus, C., orator and poet of first 
century BC 63 

Licinius Crassus, M., cos. 70 Bc 214 

Licinius Lucullus, L., cos. 74 BC 269 

Limyra, city in Lykia 226 

Linear B 203, 205n 

linguistics 65, 67, 72-3, 170-3, 177, 
201, 208 

lions 42, 49, 155, 203-4, 245 

Livia Drusilla, wife of Augustus 64, 67, 
87, 90, 241, 252, 273 


Livius Andronicus, early Roman poet 72 

Livius Drusus, M,, eribune 91 He 54n 

Livy (T. Livius), historian 20, 159, 
169-70, 173 

Lixicai, wese African tribe 154n 

Lixos, city in Mauretania 45—7, 57, 116n, 
133-5, 185 

Lollius, M., cos. 21 Bc 215-16, 225 

Loukos, river in Morocco 154n 

Lucceius Albinus, Roman official of 60s AC 
255n 

Lucius Caesar, grandson of Augustus 70 

Lugdunum, city in Gaul 127, 254n 

Lusitania 47n, 52, 73, 160n 

Lutatius Catulus, Q., cos. 78 Bc 64 

Lykaonia, district of Asia Minor 98 

Lykia 253, 254n, 258 

Lykormas, river in Aitolia 220n 

Lykos, mythical king 209 

lynx (animal) 203 

Lynx, city in west Africa see Lixos 


Macrinus, emperor 163n 

Mactaris (Makthar), city in Numidia 31n 

Madagascar 242n 

Madeira Islands 52n, 116n, 196, 230n 

Maesyli, Numidian tribe 12 

Magdalensberg, site in Austria 47n 

Magdalses, Mauretanian leader 55n 

Magdulsa, Mauretanian leader 54n 

Mago, Carthaginian scholar 13n 

Mahdia shipwreck 138n 

Maiandros, river in Asia Minor 220n 

Makedonia 79, 155n, 216, 241, 247 

Makedonian Wars 15 

Mamre, biblical site 239n 

Mantichoras 200, 203 

marble 15, 123, 131, 133 

Marcellae, daughters of C. Claudius 
Marcellus and Octavia 64, 83, 87 

Marcellus see Claudius Marcellus 

Marcius Philippus, L., cos. 56Bc 63, 155, 
167 

Marcos de Niza, Fray, Spanish explorer 
260n 

Marduk, Babylonian god 238 

Mariamme, wife of Herod the Great 105 

Marinos of Tyre, geographer 195n 

Marius, C., cos. 107 BC 23-6, 35, 49-51, 
102, 264 

marriage 81—9, 247-51, 258n 

martichoras see mantichoras 


Masinissa, unknown Mauretanian 70 
Masinta, claimant to Numidian throne 
28-30, 70n, 265 
Massalia, city in Gaul 46, 156n, 188-9, 
229 
Massinissa, king of Numidia 1n, 36n, 
50, 98n, 130, 190, 222, 265; and 
Ptolemaios VIII 14-15, 68, 191-2; 
reign of 11-18, 26, 46, 181, 205, 
267; reputation of 16-17, 21, 24, 38, 
61 
Massinissa II, Numidian petty king 1n, 
27n, 29n, 92n, 265 
Massiva, son of Gulassa of Numidia 23, 
265 
Massouge, ridge in Tunisia 36n 
Mastanabal, king of Numidia 18, 265 
Mastanesosus, king of Mauretania 29, 56, 
266 
Masteabar, Numidian petty chieftain 25, 
27, 92n, 265 
Matifou, cape in Algeria 153n 
Mattheson, Johann 258 
Mauretania 27n, 29-58, 84n, 96n, 133, 
185n, 240, 249; client kingdom of 11, 
59, 84-6, 89-90, 91-118, 162, 252-6, 
257-9; early history of 14n, 29, 46-7, 
138, 266; and Herakles 154—5, 196; 
Juba II’s writings on 183-211, 227-8; 
in Roman civil war 34—5, 57-8, 91-8; 
and route to India 228—30, 237, 242-3; 
and source of Nile 88—9, 181—2, 190, 
192-6; topography of 39-46, 70-1; 
trade and commerce in 41-2, 47, 
114-18 
Mauretania, modern country 39n 
Mauretanian Royal Mausoleum 128-30, 
132 
Mauryans, Indian dynasty 235-6 
Maussolos, king of Halikarnassos 271 
Mazaetullus, Numidian chieftain 12-14, 
265 
media 81—2 
Mediterranean Sea 41n, 48, 52, 230-1, 
241-2, 258-60 
Medracen, city in Algeria 130 
Megasthenes, Greek living in India 235-7 
Mejerda, river in north Africa 15n, 112n; 
see also Bagradas 
Melgart 157 
Melville, Herman 257 
Menacer, village in Algeria 128 
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merchants 22n, 47n, 93, 98n, 192, 200, 
232-6, 239n; see also negotiatores and 
trade 

Mérida, city in Spain 98 

Meroé, city in Ethiopia 192, 197n, 200 

Mesopotamia 65, 237-8 

Messene, city in Greece 225n 

Metellus Celer, Q. Caecilius, cos. 60 BC 
243n, 260 

Methone, site in Messenia 94 

Micipsa, king of Numidia 12n, 18-21, 
24, 48, 121, 265 

Midelt, city in Morocco 39n 

minerals 117, 192, 201-2, 240-1 

Misagetes, Numidian prince 15, 265 

Mithradates III, king of Kommagene 83n 

Mithradatic War 168 

Mogador, city in Morocco 45, 116-17, 
259 

Molouya, river in Morocco 39n 

Monastir, city in Tunisia 35 

Morocco 39n, 43-4, 100 

Mossylites (Mossylon), cape in east Africa 
242 

Miiller, Konrad 8—9 

Mulucca, river in Mauretania 39, 48, 49 

Mummius, L., cos. 146Bc 47n 

Munatius Plancus, L., cos. 42 Bc 152 

Munda, battle site in Spain 58 

Musa, Jebel, mountain in Morocco 43 

music 174-7 

Musulamii, north African tribe 111n 

Mykenai, Mykenaians 203 

myrrh 239 

Mytilene, city in Greece 87, 98 

Muziris, city in India 231, 237 


Nabataea, Nabataeans 66, 106, 212-13, 
219, 223-4, 258 

Nabomos, name in writings of Juba II 
200n, 238n 

Naples 69n 

Nasamones, African tribe 109n, 192 

Nautilus 258 

Nearchos of Crete, companion of 
Alexander the Great 228, 236-7 

Negotiatores 46, 56; see also merchants 

Nekron, island in Red Sea 202, 241 

Neleus of Skepsis 158n 

Nemausus, city in Gaul 157n 

Nemo, Captain 258 

Nemrut Dag, mountain in Turkey 137-8 
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Nero, emperor 114, 125, 148, 199, 216, 
255n 

Nestor of Tarsos, Stoic philosopher 67 

Niger, river name in west Africa 109, 
192, 195 i 

Nikolaos of Damaskos 66—7, 71, 81-2, 
91, 159, 213, 148 

Nikomedes II, king of Bithynia 15 

Nile, river in Africa: as part of Kleopatt 
Selene’s world 68, 87—9, 190, 
Ptolemaic exploration of 1924, 201; 
theory of source of 190, 192-6, 210) 
writings of Juba IT on 181—2, 190, 
198-200, 227-8, 236, 241 

Nilides, lake in north Africa 194, 1OM 

Ninguaria, Canary Island 197 

Noricum 47n 

Nuceria, city in Campania 56 

Numa, king of Rome 164, 175 

Numantine War 19, 21—3 

Numidia 119, 130, 137-8, 160, 190, 
203-4, 206; exiles from in Rome 70), 
166n; physical limits of 11, 18, 41, 44, 
49, 102—3; Roman involvement itt 
25-38, 46, 103, see also African Wat, 
Jugurthine War; royalty of 11-34, 90, 
68, 92, 105, 164, 166n, 265 


Obodas, Nabataean king 212 

Octavia, sister of Augustus 63—4, 66, 77, 
89-90, 96-7, 160, 212, 264; family of 
62-4, 67, 83-4, 87, 161, 168, 216 

Octavian, C., formerly C. Octavius, laren 
Augustus 38, 60, 62, 66-7, 76, 87, 
167, 264; and defeat of Antonius and 
Kleopatra 62n, 81-3, 85n, 97, 142) 
family of 62—5, 89n, 264; finishes 
program of Caesar 73; and Herod the 
Great 269-70; interest in north Alrioa 
of 86n, 93-8, 151n; military experieni® 
of 73; spares royal children 82-4, 40) iw 
also Augustus 

Octavii, Roman family 89 

Octavius, C., father of Augustus 62, 204 _ 

Oezalces, Numidian chieftain 12, 265 

Olympic Games 247n, 271 

Omani, Arabian tribe 218 

Ombrios, Canary Island 197 

Onesikratos of Astypalaia, companion ol 
Alexander the Great 194, 228, 2401) 

Opimus, L., cos. 121 Bc 22 

opus veticulatum 121 


Orestes, Greek hero 52n 

Orosius Rullus, Volubitun erader 470 
Ostia 167 

Otho, emperor 96n 

Ovidius Naso, P. (Ovid) 64, 159 
Oxyntas, son of Jugurtha 23n, 265 


Pagyda, river in north Africa 112 

painting 125. 173-4 

Palaiphatos of Abydos, Greek 
ethnographer of fourth century Bc 231 

Palaiphatos (pseudonym) 189n 

Palibotha, city in India 236 

Palmyra, city in Syria 233-4 

Panathenaia 18 

Paphlagonia, district of Asia Minor 105 

Parrhasios of Ephesos, Greek painter of 
fourth century Bc 173-4 

Parthia, Parthians 77, 80, 81, 98, 161, 
212, 218-19, 269; expedition of C. 
Caesar to 214, 217, 219, 222, 225-6 

Passienus Rufus, L., Roman commander 
in Africa 109 

Paul of Tarsos 251 

pearls 198, 218, 240 

Pedius, Q., cos. suff. 43 Bc 62 

perfumes 233-4, 239, 241 

Pergamon 271 

Perimoula, city in India 240 

periplous 219, 235-7, 242 

Persia, Persis, Persians 79, 138, 218, 233, 
236, 237, 247 

Persian Gulf 218-19, 222, 228, 233-5 

Perusine War 77n 

Petra, Nabataean city 224, 233, 235, 239n 

Petreius, M., Roman officer 36-8 

Petronius, C., prefect of Egypt 193n 

Petubastes IV, priest of Ptah at Alexandria 
142 

Peutinger Table 231n 

Phainestios, musician 177 

Pharsalos, battle site in Greece 34 

Philippi, city in Greece 62, 76, 100 

Philodemos, Mauretanian freedman 160 

Philon, Ptolemaic explorer 201-2, 234 

Phoenicians 47, 54, 228n 

Phraates IV, king of Parthia 60n, 218, 
225, 258 

Phraates V (Phraatakes), king of Parthia 
225-6 

Pinarius [Scarpus?], L., nephew of Julius 
Caesar 62 


pirates 52 

Pisa 214n, 223 

Pisidia, district of Asia Minor 100n 

Pityoussa, Balearic Island 52 

Planasia, Canary Island 197 

Plato 175 

Pliny the Elder (C. Plinius Secundus) 
173-4, 257, 259-60 

Plutarch 173-4, 244, 257 

Pluvialia, Canary Island 197 

Polemon I, king of Pontos 85 

Polianthes, Rhodian sculptor of second 
century BC 15n 

Polybios, Greek historian and explorer of 
second century BC 14-15, 18, 159, 189 

Polygnotos of Thasos, Greek painter of 
fifth century BC 173-4 

Pompeiopolis (Soloi) 241 

Pompeius Magnus, Cn., cos. 70Bc 55, 63, 
73, 123, 205, 264, 267, 269; and 
Roman civil war 30n, 32-4, 37-8, 
57-8; settles war in Numidia 26-7, 
28n; sons of 58, 93-4 

Pont du Gard 128 

Pontos, district of Asia Minor 38, 75 

Porcia, daughter of M. Porcius Cato of 
Utica 62n, 146 

Porcius Cato, M., cos. 118 Bc 21n 

Porcius Cato, M., “Censorius” 34 

Porcius Cato, M., of Utica 34-8, 62n, 
133n, 144-6 

Portugal 243, 259 

Portus Magnus, city in Mauretania 44 

Poseidonios of Apamea, Greek polymath 
of second century BC 66, 69, 159, 227, 
232, 235-7 

Ptolemaios I, king of Egypt 11n, 142, 
164n, 230n, 234 

Prolemaios II, king of Egypt 79, 175, 
191, 193, 200-2, 234, 235 

Ptolemaios III, king of Egypt 88n, 137n, 
234, 253n 

Ptolemaios IV, king of Egypt 191 

Ptolemaios V, king of Egypt 78, 138 

Prolemaios VI, king of Egypt 137n, 253n 

Ptolemaios VIII, king of Kyrene and 
Egypt 15, 17n, 68, 78, 164n, 191-2, 
228-30, 272-3 

Ptolemaios IX, king of Kyrene and Egypt 
80, 273 

Ptolemaios X, king of Egypt 78 

Prolemaios XI, king of Egypt 78 
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